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An Eastern subscriber discontinues Unrry “* because 
it is uninterestingly conservative.” The Western 
Unitarians are less violent and more conservative in 
their tastes. 


The Weekly Magazine calls tobacco the “ universal 
nuisance,” and looks for its abatement chiefly to the 
non-smokers among men. They, more than wives 
and daughters, must help abate this “ universal nui- 
sance.”’ 


Dr. Kittredge, the popular Presbyterian minister 
of this city, recently preached for Dr. Thomas at 
Hooley’s Theatre and was heartily cheered several 
times, and Dr. Thomas reported at Hershey Hall that 
Kittredge seemed to enjoy it. 


The Friends’ Journal quotes an exchange as say- 
ing: ‘The motto of the ancient theology was, ‘Come, 
all ye that are weary and heavy laden and I will give 
ye rest;’ but modern theology says ‘Come, ye that 
are weary and heavy laden and able to pay pew- 
rents.’ ”’ 


The English publisher of the new quarto edition of 
Channing, with a copious index printed in large type, 
announces that the first edition of 10,000 is already 
nearly sold. Copies can be ordered from the Uni- 
tarian Association’s rooms at Boston for the remark- 
ably cheap price of $1. 


‘‘Mind and Matter” is a new monthly started in 
this city for the study of the psychical problems now 
demanding much attention. The contributors of the 
first number are Dr. Thomas, Prof. Swing, Bishop 
Fallows and others, It is always interesting but 


beam without getting dizzy; and it is hard to keep 
one’s sanity amongst the insane. This organ will add 
to the wisdom of some and perhaps exaggerate the 
wisdom of others into folly. 


Mr. George Schumm, of the Radical Review, has 


| made arrangements by which that paper will be con- 


tinued as a monthly, instead of being given up, as 


was supposed would be inevitable. We repeat our 


expression of sympathy with the much that is good in 
our exchange, and congratulate Mr. Schumm on the 


renewal of his enterprise. 


The Texas Legislature has passed a prohibitory 
amendment to its constitution, and in Alabama “a 
man is fined a hundred dollars for being found drunk 
outside his own premises.” Out of the South and 
out of the West, as well as from the East, comes 
tidings of the new day of sobriety, self-control, and a 
public sentiment that will tell for ethics. 


‘The Sunday-School,” by James Vila Blake, a neat 
pamphlet of 62 pages, reprinted from the articles 
which have appeared from time to time in The Chris- 
tian Register, now published by the Western Unitarian 
Sunday School Society for 15 cents. If you want to 
revive your Sunday School and raise the standard, 
furnish every member of your working corps with a 
copy of this little book. 


Less effort for the “suppression of vice” and more 
effort for the promotion of virtue, is what we need. 
The imagination plays a most important part in the 
morals of the world. Keep it full of pictures of vice, 
even with an ethical intent, and it becomes vicious, 
while, on the other hand, if it is daily enkindled with 
thoughts of purity and ideals of excellence, it will 
become like that upon which it feeds. ° 


We are indebted to the Chicago correspondent of 
the Register for this admirable “ Bond of Union” of 
the People’s Church, of this city, over which Dr. 
Thomas presides with such breadth of spirit, and 
helpful, earnest spirituality. There is in it so fulla 
purpose and so little theology, so much life and so 
little dogma, that it makes a model which many of our 
Unitarian churches might well copy after: “The aim 
of the People’s Church is to provide a place of worship 
for all,—for strangers and those without a religious 
home, and those of much or little faith or of differ- 


ent beliefs; and to unite all in the great law and 
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duty of love to God and man, and in efforts to do 
good in the world. In form, the People’s Church is 
Independent Congregational, and requires no theo- 
logical tests as conditions of membership. We think 
and let think; we hold that upon the great questions 
of Christian faith and life the freedom of reason 
should not be bound, but that all should search the 
Scriptures, and believe and do what they think is 
true and right.” 


The attention of our Western ministers is particu- 
larly called to the request published in our announce- 
ment column, by W. C. Gannett, on behalf of the 
Publication Committee of the Western Conference. 
Printer’s ink is becoming more and more an adjunct 
of the live parish and the living pastor, and in this 
matter a comparison of form as well as of matter 
cannot fail to be profitable. The kingdom of light, 
as well as of darkness, can be served by wise adver- 


tising. 


Referring to the note at the head of page 22 in our 
last issue, a correspondent writes: “I have a desire to 
ask Rev. W. G. Babcock whence comes his evident 
prejudice against the letter I, mentioned in the last 
Unrry. It touches my sense of justice, perhaps my 
obstinacy, to have it called selfish. Hence, to offset 
his list of imperfections, etc., I would like to present 
the following: Ideality, illustriousness, immutabil- 
ity, improvement, impressiveness, industry, innocence, 
integrity, intrepidity, intelligence, inspiration, intui- 
tion, instractiveness, incorruptibility, irreproachable- 
ness, indefatigability, influence, independence, inge- 
nuity, intellect, ingenuousness.” 


A private letter from over the water says: “The 
most important event in English Unitarianism durin 
the year is the retirement of Dr. Martineau from the 
principalship of our head college in London. Coupled 
with that from a literary point of view is the appear- 
ance of the mature results of his philosophical 
teaching in a book just published by the Clarendon 
Press, entitled ‘Types of Ethical Theory.’ I have 
not seen the work yet, but I believe I have parts of it 
in MSS., being lectures I heard on moral philosophy 
in class from the doctor when I was a student at the 
college. Your Spencerian folks won’t relish it, I 
fancy. It will go against the evolution of mind and 
the theory of the stratified formation of conscience. 
Whatever twinges it may give you in that direction, I 
have no doubt it will prove a grand work in the keen- 
ness of its analytical power and the grandeur of the 
style. But it is not of so much interest to me as the 
book that will follow from his pen—a book that I 
fancy will command not only admiration but even 
enthusiasm from all in that distinction of sect or 
school. I refer to Dr. Martineau’s forthcoming work, 
based on his College Lectures, on ‘The Grounds and 
Truths of Religion.” I look forward with anxiety to 
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STATE CONFERENCE AGAIN. 


The Register for March 19 contains a careful report 
of a special committee appointed by the Norfolk Con- 
ference last fall to consider a resolution offered by 
Rev. S. C. Beach, of Dedham, looking towards the 
organization of a Massachusetts State Conference; 
also another resolution, offered by Mr. Augustus Par- 
ker, looking towards the organization of a State Mis- 
sionary Board, consisting of representatives of the 
existing local conferences. The report proceeds to 
show that out of three hundred and forty-six cities 
and towns in the state only one hundred and thirty- 
five have Unitarian churches; that, so far as the knowl- 
edge of the committee goes, there is “but one of the 
many local conferences which exist doing anything in 
the missionary direction in New England;” and that 
these local conferences at present “meet and very 
briefly discuss some one point, have a pleasant social 
and spiritual reunion, and hurry back to our homes 
with bright recollections and an addition to our 
strength, but no forward movement is the result.’ 
In the face of all these facts the committee comes to 
what seems from our Western stand-point and expe- 
rience the strange conclusion that nothing had better 
be undertaken in the line proposed, the implied 
reason being that a State Conference would be a 
large and unwieldy body which would not find time 
to elaborate practical plans of work. Now Michigan 
is nearly seven times as large as Massachusetts, and, 
without either means or prestige, has been enabled 
by means of her state organization to find time to 
about triple the number of her Unitarian churches 
within the last five years. This Eastern committee 
considers a sti.‘e organization impracticable because 
“it would require active agents and an abundant 
treasury to do its work.” Sure enough! If the Iowa 
Unitarians, when they came together in 1877 at Bur- 
lington, had only obeyed the manifest caution of this 


g | committee, they would not have been foolish enough 


to organize in a way that has given them ever since 
active agencies and a treasury, though far from 
“abundant.” What if Wesley’s plans of organiza- 
tion had been tabled because they implied, as they 
certainly did, an “abundant treasury”? One other 
reason for inaction, suggested by the committee, is, 
that such a state organization might “conflict to a 
greater or lesser extent with the great work which has 
been carried on by the Unitarian Association.” Why 
should it interfere any more than a state organization 
in Michigan? If the machinery of the A. U. A. is to 
be kept purely national, and its energy to be applied 
in a large way to the whole field, it is at present as 
little qualified to directly superintend and push mis- 
sionary work in the cities and towns of Massachusetts 
as in the little towns of Llinois. 

One valuable point, at least, is made in this report, 
namely, that there is great need of missionary work in 
Massachusetts, and that there is a shameful neglect 
of the same by the Unitarian organizations now exist- 
ing in the state. Last fall at Saratoga one argu- 


the appearance of the Lectures from the press,”’ 


ment against a State Missionary for Massachusetts 
was, that there was not enough to engage the time of 
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a whole man; and so Connecticut and Rhode Island | that end. Not suffrage for women so much as women 
were tacked on, so as to give Brother Moors enough | for suffrage, is the hope beyond the hope. And to- 
to do; and recently S. C. Beane, the efficient Secre- ward this real end, this main hope, the earnest resist- 
tary of New Hampshire, has been given the whole of | ance of such women as these remonstrants pushes us. 
Northern New England to convert into Unitarianism. | They point emphatic finger at that which hinders the 
Let’s see how soon a State Missionary in Massachu- reform. “Women in politics purifying politics! Look 
setts, clothed with apostolic fervor and a bishop’s| at Utah; look at the Washington lobby; look at Eng- 
purpose and backing, would run out of work. Two lish history and at French history !” So cried one of 
hundred and eleven towns in which an Unitarian | the speakers—and a man; almost as if a woman.were: 
church ought to be planted, at least worthy of one too base a creature to add character to anything. 
Sunday’s prospecting, just a single week’s investiga- “Purify politics—purify the sewers,” said another— 
tion and the lifting up of his voice once in public for | this one a woman ; as if it were not in their purity 
the Unitarian thought in each town,—a thing that the | | to directly touch so base a thing as politics. _ Not. 
true bishop would and could do; but it would take nobly said by either. But the scorn to which women. 
him about four years and a half to go around. OQ, ‘thus relegate politics, and their fear of suffrage as of 
how big is the work, and how small is the Unitarian ‘something unconsonant with womanhood and mother- 
comprehension of it! How slow we are to face it! hood, would pass away with purer politics and higher 
We are trying to farm a continent with a dainty kit standards of citizenship. The whole “sex” argurtrenit 
of garden tools. Secretary Reynolds, in recent num- against Woman Suffrage in low-level politics reads as 
bers of the Register, has wisely argued the great pos- | argument for Wgman Suffrage in high-level polities. 
sibilities for missionary work West, East and South,| These are the road-makers who just now obstruct 
and he calls for “young men with the missionary the travel: it is the considerations laid down toda 
spirit to enter the field.” Let us make the work;) by these remonstrants that are paving the high road 
then, in obedience to the divine law of demand, God | on which the same class of women, the earnest and 
will send the supply. No forward movement in| thoughtful, will by-and-by press forward to their duty. 
religion has ever been or can ever be realized that As with certain other woman’s-rights once debated 
does not enlist an aggressive corps of workers that hotly—rights of property, of occupation, of education, 
are independent of, and released from, the cares and and the like—the decisive act of citizenship will by- 
responsibilities of local parishes. The sprimg anni- | and-by be seen to belong to that neutral ground which 
versaries are upon us. Conferences, East and West, lies between the realms of sex. Womanhood and 
must face and discuss this the vital and practical motherhood will yet be arguments for voting, as man- 
question before the Unitarians of Americatoday. How hood and fatherhood are to-day; and the scorn will 
are we to multiply our unsettled pastors, increase our be for those whose “refinement” shirks the duty, and 
corps of travelling bishops? It is not primarily a for the mannishness which would bar out a woman as 
question of money. The money already invested as a “woman” from the right. But before much can be 
subsidies to weak movements, encouragements to said successfully about the “right,” a great deal more 
spiritless churches, had much better be invested in| must be said about the “duty.” 

living men who will go and impart of their life to. Meanwhile, faithless to the best ideals as these re- 
torpid or dormant communities. Once we establish monstrants seem to some of us, they are faithful to 
our apostolic order of bishops among us, they will far their own ideals. In virtue of that deeper loyalty we 
more than earn their own wages to the cause. Let. are allies. And he who can forget that to keep faith 
Norfolk Conference re-commit its problems to this | with one’s own ideal is the deeper loyalty, so far be- 
same committee, and in their next report let them say, trays the good cause—even though he stand in the 


eee | 


if not this, what? _| forefront and play the very bugles of that cause. 
W. C. G. 
THE ANTI-WOMAN-SUFFRAGISTS~ “THE TRANSFORMATION OF WORSHIP.” 


Next to a true-hearted, able comrade in any good | A writer in the last Unrry queries thoughtfully 
cause, the very best ally is a truehearted, able oppo- about the future of family worship, and indeed of all 
nent. His opposition tends to raise and keep discus- i ‘oral worship.” Family worship is beautiful and 
sion to the plane of principles, and the contest grows helpful, he confesses with a tenderness that seems to 
educational to all concerned ; becomes a training to, be born of holy memories; .but is it not outgrown? 
the public, that makes the good thing better “and | Is not it and all worship that expresses itself in | words, 
safer when it is reached at last. In this spirit one|or addresses an “object,” fast becoming among us 

can but thank the women who have lately appeared religious liberals unnatural, no longer spontaneous, 
before the Committee of the Massachusetts Legisla- | and therefore certain to be given up by us, and best 
ture as remonstrants against Woman Suffrage. They |to be given up? And what the “cause”? Is it the 
doubtless represent the large majority as yet of| waning of the religious consciousness among us, as 
thoughtful women,-—the more pity ! some have supposed? Kather is it not the “trans- 

Not Woman Suffrage, after all, but Suffrage itself, | formation of our religious consciousness” into some- 
the truer Citizenship, the purer Politics, : is the great thing higher and better—consequent upon our broader, 
end in view. Woman Suffrage is but one means to'as guests, Shall not the attendance of delegates from 
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larger, higher conception of God? This is the general 
trerd of the querying. 

I fear it must be confessed that the writer is correct 
in, 4jipposing that family worship is growing less and 
Jess.among us; perhaps oral worship in every form is 
dectining among us too. But if so, let us be very sure 
ihat.we are getting something better. in its place, 


“before we grow too complacent over what is happen- 
‘ing. To some of us the loss out of men’s hearts of 


the spirit of prayer, or the loss out of their lives of the 
habit, of prayer, does not seem anything to be very 
complacent over. And the explanation by a “trans- 


formation of religious consciousness” does not seem 
ta help us. The phrase is a fine-sounding one; but 
what of the thing that lies behindit? If our religious 


consviousness is so transformed as to leave us with no 
God. whom it is rational to commune with, no Intelli- 


-gent Spirit, no Being who knows and cares for us or 


ou prayer, that is a transformation indeed; but is it 
a..transformation for the better, om for the worse? 
Some of us would have to spell that kind of transform 
dezorm. 

.Jf, Unitarians today pray less than they once did; 
if family and other oral prayer is coming to be no 
longer natural or spontaneous among us, I think 
there are two causes. One is, as it seems to me, this: 
Many of us have been extravagantly, morbidly afraid 
of “forms.” We have dropped purposely the forms 
of family prayer, bed-time prayers of our little ones, 
blessings at meals, and so on, because we have been 
so anxious to emphasize the thought that the spirit is 
everything, the form nothing. As an inevitable result, 
with the vanishing away of the form (the living em- 
bodiment of the spirit) the spirit has tended to vanish 
away also. In other words, when we have laid aside 
our habit of prayer we ought not to think it strange 
if we have lost our relish for prayer;—just as when 
we lay aside our habit of reading we lose our relish 
for reading. Or, in the case of our children, if we 
have never taught them to care to look up in gratitude 
and love and prayer to God when they were young 
we should not think it wonderful if such up-looking 
seems “unnatural” when they get older. It seems 
to me that we have here one important cause of the 
decrease of prayer and of the desire to pray among 
Unitarians. | 

Another cause I think to be the conscious or un- 
conscious dropping of many of us from a personal to 
an impersonal conception of God. By personal, of 
course, I do not mean physical, or possessed of bodily 
form; such a thought of God no intelligent Unitarian 
ever had. By personal I mean possessing conscious 
intelligence, will, moral character; a Being whom we 
can with truth think of under the figure of a Father, 
—one who is at least as wise, as strong, as careful for 
us, aS responsive to our cry, as loving as any father 
we can conceive of could possibly be. To have this 
conception of God is to feel that prayer is reasonable | 
and natural. While God is this to us, 
help being spontaneous, any more tha 
of a child with a loving earthly pare 
spontaneous. But to drop from th 
God into a thought of him as me 


can fail te be 


conception of 


— 
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Force or Energy or Tendency (I say “ drop” because 
the impersonal is lower than the personal), or into the 
conception of him as the Unknowable, or as the vast, 
vague, unintelligent, unconscious All, is, of course to 
lose interest in prayer, and to have it come to seem 
more and more unnatural. The human heart doesn’t 
go out spontaneously in love and gratitude, and bid 
the lips speak its confidences and its yearnings to 
Unintelligence (even if we spell it with a capital letter) 
or to a Power or Tendency or Mystery or Nature or 
Universe or All, which does not hear or care. 

If any of us have passed through a “ transformation 
of religious consciousness” which leaves us with any 
such a prayer-dissipating view of God as this, let us 
confess it, but shall we felicitate ourselves upon the 
change, as if we had made an advance, or risen to a 
higher plane than that on which we stood when our 
hand was consciously in the hand of an Infinite Friend 
with whom we spontaneously communed—to whom 
we talked, and told our joys and sorrows, and our 
love, and could not help it? 

Our writer in Unrry thinks it “inevitable that sooner 
or later the religious sentiments will tend less and 
less toward expression directed to an object, and will 
more and more find larger utterance in life.” But, 
pray, why couple these two thoughts? Do those 
men, as a fact, who least express their religious senti- 
ments toward an object (pray least) generally live 
most religiously? Will any one say that? Then if 
absence of prayer today does not tend to make men’s 
lives religious, why suppose it will be different in the 
future, when prayer shall (if it does) die out far more 
than it has done yet? 

Still further, our writer says: ‘“ He who feels that 
‘Himself from God he cannot free,’ will not be moved 
to address God.” I ask, did not Jesus feel that 
‘Himself from God he could not free’? Yet did not 
he address God? So, too, Luther, and & Kempis, and 
Fenelon, and Madame Guyon, and Channing, and 
Theodore Parker, and Mozoomdar, and millions of 
intelligent, devout souls living today in Christian and 
other lands, whose conception of God is the most 
exalted and spiritual, and yet whose very breath of 
life is prayer. Ithink that he who feels that ‘* Him- 
self from God (God’s love and care) he cannot free” is 
exactly the one who wili and must pray——must as the 
bird must sing, must as the child must tell’its mother 
its sorrows and wants, must as the lover must tell his 
dear one his love. 3. e. & 


THE NEXT MEETING OF THE WESTERN 
CONFERENCE. 


Again the time draws near for another annual gath- 
ering of the tribes of our Western Israel—and this 
time where? After three meetings elsewhere—one in 
Cleveland and two in Chicago—we are to return to 
uis, vinta in 1881, was held what is remembered 


opens its doors to us again the first week of 


ng May, the same hospitable homes invite us 
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our Western societies be even larger than it was four 
years ago? And shall we not go with such a general 
feeling of joy and eager enthusiasm for our fellowship 
and work that we shall make the gathering, while not 
less enjoyable socially, more full of individual spirit- 
ual quickening, and of wise planning and earnest 
resolving for the general cause, than was the earlier 
conference, or than any preceding conference has been ? 
The time when we are invited to assemble (May 9, 
to 8) is one which should show us St. Louis and St. 
Louis weather wearing their brightest smiles. The 
city in which we are to meet is about as central 
as any—scarcely less so than Chicago—as we see 
when we remember that our Unitarian West extends 
south to Louisville, Ky., and sunsetward to Colorado. 


any Church or Sunday School or Woman’s Society 
among us afford to be unrepresented? 


“The spirit and the bride say, Come.” 


OPEN LETTERS. 


“To think of the good things born, to at once vanish, in letters! 
It might be well to have an “ Open Letter” department in Untry, 
to catch and cage some of our shooting stars.” 


THINGS NOT WORTH DOING WELL. 

“More and more do I believe in effort proportioned to what is 
to be done; that it is a falsity that everything that is worth 
doing is worth doing well. Some things are, others are not. 
The greatness lies in being able to break the rule.” 


So, then, brethen of the Western Conference, let us 
early and earnestly set about planning to go up in 
numbers to our for-the-time Jerusalem. | 


What is the Conference to be? 
in former years, and yet notthesame. We shall not | 
keep you over Sunday. Our meetings will last in all, 
four days. These four days will include the anniversa- 
ries of the Woman’s Conference, and the Western 
Sunday School. Society, as well as of our own body 
proper. 

We shall add two new features to our anniversary 
week this year, to-wit: A General Ministers’ Meeting, 
and a meeting of the Missionaries and other Officers 
of the State Conferences to discuss plans of State work. 
It is believed that both these meetings will be found 
profitable. At the Ministers’ Meeting two subjects of 
special interest and importance will come up for consid- 
eration. One isthe proposed plan for closer codperation 
between the Western Conference and the American 
Unitarian Association. Another is, the subject of 
ministerial supply for the West—with the inquiry 
whether we should not soon begin thinking about the 
creation of new agencies for discovering and educat- 
ing candidates for the ministry. 

The full programme of the four days’ meetings 
will be published in good season, so that all may see 
to what they are invited. Weneed only say so long 
beforehand in a general way: On Tuesday, during 
the day, will come the Ministers’ Meeting and the 
meeting of the Directors of the Conference; on Tues- 
day evening the opening sermon, by Rev. W. E. Cope- 
land, of Omaha, Neb.; on Wednesday forenoon the 
first general business session of the Conference, with 
reports of officers, etc.; on Wednesday afternoon a 
session of papers and discussion (three short papers 
on different phases of the general subject of “Worship,”’ 
probably by brethren Howland, Blake and Gannett); 
Wednesday and Thursday evenings, addresses and 
short papers on‘various topics, by a dozen or more of 
our leading men and women; Thursday forenooon, 

meetings of the Woman’s Conference, the officers of 
the State Conferences, and the Council of the National 
Conference; and on Friday, the anniversary of the 
Western Sunday School Society, forenoon and perhaps 
also afternooon. — 
' Here, then, in a general way, is what is before us. 


Yes—after one has learnt to keep it. ‘‘ There is a 


time to act for the Lord by breaking his command- 
ments,” the old Hebrews said; but it does not come 


Much the same as/| every other time. 


The well doing is a matter quite 
apart from the thing done. And of the things that 
we can do well, are those not-worth-doing-well so 
many as those not-worth-doing-at-all, unless we do 
them well? Would there were more of the greatness 
that lies in not being able to break the rule, but in 
being able, instead, to deliberately do fewer things! 
Quickly done is quickly done with. The perfect 
lasts—needs not to be undone or done over soon; so 
it is true economy as well as true delight to do the 
perfect thing. It was a Master’s word, “ Trifles make 
perfection, and perfection is no trifle.” “I think I 
might put what you want together in the next five or ten 
years: to be satisfactory to myself it would have to 
grow slowly,” writes a friend. It is refreshing in 
these days to hear of anybody who takes five or ten 
years to do anything! 

“DAILY STRENGTH” BOOKS. 


“I wonder why I cannot compile a “ Strength” book, one 
principally from the old Pagans and some of you young ones.” 


Nothing more tonic than Epictetus: and to find his 
like perhaps one would have to drop down the 
centuries to Emerson. For high travelling among 
the holy places of the world’s devotion, one could 
hardly do better than to spend a morning ha’f-hour, 
for a year or two, with five little books in turn: the 
Psalms, to see the Hebrew soul; Epictetus or Marcus 
Aurelius,—selecting chapters for oneself,—to see the 
soul of the Classic world; Confessions of St. Augus- 
tine, to see the soul of young Christianity; the Imita- 
tion of Christ, or Theologia Germanica, to see the 
soul of Middle-Age Christianity; and six or eight 
selected essays from Emerson as the soul of to-day. 
One would learn the date of his own soul by such a 
pilgrimage; and better, he would learn its dateless- 
ness. For with all the difference of emphasis, what 
likeness as to attitude and feeling, through the five! 


There is some deep reason, and what is it? under- 
lying this word that follows from another friend. Is 
part of the secret this,—that poetry, to be poetry; 
must always provide some escape into the Infinite, 
and in the little ethics of daily life we are not yet 
wont to recognize the Infinite,—to feel that these 


Can any minister or layman afford to be absent? Can 


little ethics are all identical with the Great Ethics 
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of the World-Life,—that service, love, self-sacrifice, 
are the gravitations and laws of nature? 


“Until you try it, you would hardly believe how difficult it is 
to find any poetry which is tolerable as poetry, to fit words on 
practical duty in all its aspects. Three-quarters, or perhaps 
nine-tenths of serious poetry is aspiration, prayer, submission 
or trust, but wonderfully little about self-sacrifice, family 
affection, love and service of our neighbor.” 


Here comes a wise word about 


TEACHING MORALS IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 


“ With regard to the teaching of morals in the public schools, 
I still believe in wisely making the attempt, but I see with 
greater clearness than formerly two practical difficulties in the 
way. Thatsort of teaching requires the highest sort of power, 
consummate tact, and a wise winsomeness which knows when 
to speak at the proper time, and when to refrain. You have 
doubtless noticed how mothers differ in their power of leading 
children to 
‘Live pure, speak true, right wrong, follow the King,’— 
and this, too, though they all are good, and longing with all 
their heart to lead their children up to the highest life. It is 
the sad fortune of some mothers to have wayward children, 
though they have spared no pains to lead them aright. © Often 
such parents have taken too much pains,—if I may put it in 
that way,—or, rather, they have labored hard unwisely. By too 
many injunctions they have made a moral life seem irksome to 
their children, and waked in them an impression that it is only 
the forbidden fruits in life which have juice or flavor. Hence 
that proverb about ‘ministers’ sons and deacons’ daughters.’ 
If it be true, then, that this gift of spiritual influence or wise 
moral ministry is somewhat rare among parents, it is still more 
rare among the teachers cf our public schools. Many are 
young, giddy, somewhat frivolous, with no keen perception of 
life’s opportunities, or possibilities of character in the pupils 
whose training is in their hands. They can teach the English 
branches very well, but they would shrink and rebel against 
against teaching ethics; and it would be better for the scholars’ 
welfare that they should not attempt it. The scarcity of this 
delicate and higher teaching-talent among the teachers is one 
great difficulty in the way. 
“ The second difficulty is closely allied to this, viz.: the lack of 
character. While very many of the teachers are noble men 
and women, there are also not a few whose every-day life 
would give the lie to many of the principles which one would 
have them teach. Such teaching,if it were required of them, 
would be merely perfunctory, and would be worse than no 
teaching at all. Arithmetic may be taught listlessly and per- 
functorily by a poor teacher, and no especial harm will come of 
it, except the waste of powerandtime. Butif purity, justice, 
kindness, reverence, be taught in that way, the ground is hard- 
ened against the coming of the skillful sower of the good seed, 
and the children are likely to develop a dislike for that which 
we wish them to love. 
“ These difficulties, which force themselves upon me out of my 
own experience, make me doubt whether any very systematic 
and general attempt in this line can be successful. The true 
teacher will always see opportunities for character-building, 
and will try to make use of such opportunities; but the lessons 
will be the outgrowth of the varying incidents and phases of 
the school-life, and are likely to be the more effective, as they 
are the more informal.” 


Wholly wise words,—and yet the question rises: 
What would be the effect upon the teachers, and so 
upon the children, of demanding teachers that do 
“live pure” enough, “speak true” enough, “right 
wrong’”’ enough, “follow the King” enough, to be 
able to teach morals regularly in the public schools? 
It is not so much a matter of text-book and formal 
system, though these may help, as of our teaching 
standards. 


in special schools. 


The system will provide itself when the 
teachers are ready. Let the experiment be tried first 


—_— 


Arithmetic as well as the Character of that school will 
be higher too; and the success would spread the sys- 
tem.—And another question rises: What chance for 
those half-unmothered children of which the writer 
speaks,—and they are many,—unless the public school 
teacher comes to their rescue? How many teachers 
regard themselves as what they truly are, or might 
be,—five-hour mothers? 


A thing with the genuine flavor of apostolic days is 
rare, and, when discovered,-should be known to all. 
To end upon the heights, ‘we therefore give this letter 
received by members of a congregation from their 
pastor traveling in the South: 
A PASTORAL EPISTLE. 

* Wasninaton, D. C., March 20, 1885. 


“My Dear Frrenps:—lI was glad to get your letter. I got it the 
day I left Charleston. It was a good letter. It reminded me 
of Joseph’s coat. Not that I ever saw Joseph’s coat, but it was 
of many colors, and so was my letter. Iwas glad you told me 
about the snow; I love the beautiful snow, especially when it is 
a thousand miles away. I hope you will get through having 
the snow before I return. I am to return next week. This fact 
shortens my letter by 537 pp.,—not less than that sufficing to 
make anything approaching an accurate report of my obser- 
vations of men and things in the South. I am glad you wrote 
me so fully about the weather, and especially about the snow. 
“T had a whole week in Charleston. I had nearly two days in 
Richmond. I went into the church where Patrick Henry once 
spoke his piece. -I saw the oldest house in the city, where Gen- 
eral Washington once had his headquarters. But I am glad 
you all wrote me about the snow. I got here yesterday and 
have had the freedom of the city given me. An omnibus waited 
upon me from the’hotel upon my arrival. I left Richmond be- 
fore I got here. To-day I have been about the city and I have 
seen the residences of meny prominent people, including my 
own quarters at the hotel. I have been in the Senate chamber 
and heard some of our little lions roar. But lam glad you wrote 
me so particularly about the snow. I hope you will get my letter 
Sunday, but don’t give up your Emerson totake itin. Read it 
by instalments. I shall be glad to see you again. But this’no 
letter like your snow letter. I write myself (even after that 
sermon on friends) Your friend, 
* & * 
“ P. 8.—I was so glad you wrote about the beautiful snow.” 


W. C. G. 


—_— ——— 


Friend, thy love and mine 
Reaches back to early joys, 
Times when we were downy boys 
In life’s morn divine. 


_ Like to streams that ran 
Broad and deep past towered town, 
But from moss-hills trickled down— 
So our love began. 


Dost recall the brule 
When we met in wintry weather, 


Given a school with ten fit) Ears aflame, and breath like heather, 
teachers teaching morals, and the Grammar and 


On our way to school? ° 
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Oh, how wise we were! 

With what subjects did we wrestle, 
In what confidences nestle, 

On what dreams confer! 


Then we parted. Why? 

Neither knew; nor said “ good-bye,” 
Nor, if held a tear each eye, 

Told it, you or L. 


But love stayed, nor stirred; 

For to us was love like song 

That, once heard, doth e’er belong 
In the ear that heard. 


Came and went the years! 

Time, that gives and takes and saves, 
Brought us wives, and babes, and graves, 
Joys, and woes, and fears. 


Hath the pain, the tie, 
All these years grown secretly, 


Till, at last, their fervency 
Breaks into the sky? 


If against thy heart 

Did my last-writ leaflet lie 
Till the heart-beats wore it, I 
Too have kept my part. 


Life’s morn flies with wings,— 
Whirring, gone as soon as heard; 
Oh, but sometimes, like a bird, 
It returns and sings. 


Now I feel its wing 
Brush me,—in thine eyes and words 
See its skies and hear its birds,— 
And for joy I sing. 
James Vita Bake. 


THE STUDY OF POLITICS. 


IN “‘UNITY CLUBS’? AND CLASSES. 
(Third Paper.) 


LIST OF BOOKS. 


With the hope that many will wish to pursue this 
line of study, the following brief list of books to help 
them is submitted: 


For Cuitpren.—Among books for children the two 
best are Dole’s Citizen and Neighbor, published by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, Boston, 25 
cents; and Abbott's Traveling Law School, D. 
Lathrop & Co., Boston, $1.00. These will also repay 
perusal by the adult reader. Though they do not 
attempt to give complete information, they are sug- 
gestive and stimulating, and prepare the way for more 
ambitious treatises. 


For Oxper Criasses anp Ciuss.—The best general 


| ment is Ford’s American Citizen’s Manual, parts I. 


and II, each 75 cents, G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. The five following books have individual fea- 
tures of value for class-study :-— 

Martin’s Civil Government, A. S. Barnes & Co., 
New York, ¥0 cents. 

Young’s Government Class Book, Clark & May- 
nard, New York, $1.20. 3 

Andrews’ Manual of the Constitution, Van Ant- 
werp, Bragg & Co., Cincinnati, $1.17. 

Nordhoff’s Politics for Young Americans, Harper 
& Bros., New York, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 40 cents. 

Hopkins’ Manual of American Ideas, A. L. Ban- 
croft & Co., San Francisco, $1.25. 

The first two describe the state and local govern-: 
ment more fully than the others. For the study of 
the national government Pres. Andrews’ Manual is the 


best of the smaller manuals on the Constitution of the 
United States. 
one book, this will best serve his purpose. 


If the young student can have but 
It contains 
much valuable information about the constitutional 
practice of our republic, and gives in addition the full 
text of the Articles of Confederation and of the Ordi- 
nance of 1787. The last two of the five consider more 
fully political ethics and the duties of citizenship. 
Mr. Hopkins’ work, though open to severe criticism in 
some respects, discusses the principles that underlie 
our institutions at greater length than any other ele- 
mentary book. 

Supplée’s Handbook of Civil Government, Eldridge 
and Bros., Philadelphia, $1.00, written in the form of a 
catechism, has a series of test questions and recrea- 
tions, which will be stimulating to the scholar. 


THe Strate GovernMENT.—Macy’s Civil Government 
in Iowa, S. A. Cravath, Grinnell, Iowa, 40 cents, is an 
excellent manual of the state government, framed in 
simple language for the use of schools. The counter- 
part of this book ought to be found in every state of 
the Union. The different state constitutions can 
usually be obtained in pamphlet form at the capitol 
in each state. Shaw’s Local Government in Illinois, 
and Bemis’ Local Government in Michigan and the 
Northwest, both to be found in the Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science, 
N. Murray, Baltimore, Md., 30 cts. each, give an out- 
line of local government in those states. 


Tue Town Meertine.—For this interesting feature ~ 
of our political history, see Hosmer’s Samuel Adams, 
the Man of the Town Meeting, in the just mentioned 
University series; John Fiske’s “‘ The Town Meeting,” 
in Harper's Magazine, January, 1885; the Nation, 
vol. xx, March 18—25, 1875; and the Monthly Refer- 
ence Lists, July and August, 1582, R. R. Bowker, 32 
Park Row, New York, 10 cents each. 


Town anp Crty GovernmentT.— Mr. Fiske’s article, 
together with two others of much value, “ The Fed- 
eral Union,” and ‘“ Manifest Destiny,” has been 
issued in book form under the title, American Politi- 


book for adults on the whole subject of our govern- 


cal Ideas, by Harper and Brothers, New York, $1.00. 
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The standard authority, giving a detailed statement | 
cf the modern administration of towns in Massachus-| 
etts, where the town system is most perfect, is| 
Herrick’s Town Officers, last edition, 1884, Little, | 
Brown & Co., Boston, Mass., $3.00. 

The most vital problem now in local self-govern- 
ment concerns the government of large cities. Mr. 
Simon Sterne’s monographs on this subject are of 
much value. He contributed the article ‘Adminis- 
tration of American Cities” to Lalor’s Cyclopedia, 
and an article with the same title to The International 
Review, September, 1877. For a full discussion of 
the evils that have arisen in the administration of 
municipal governments, and the suggestion of reme- 
dies, the student is referred in addition to The 
Nation, vol. 4, p. 484; vol. 13, pp. 84, 125, 188; voll. 
28, p. 331; vol. 33, p. 169. “ Municipal Government,” 
The Journal of Social Science, vol. 5, p. 1.  “ Local 
Government, At Home and Abroad,’ Princeton Re- 
view, July, 1879. “ The Government of Cities in the 
State of New York,” Harper's Magazine, September, 
1883. “Municipal Reform,” North American Review, 
vol. 137. The third and fourth series of Johns Hop- 
kins University Studies, N. Murray, Baltimore, Md., 
will contain special papers on the city government of 
Boston,.New York and Baltimore. The standard 
legal authority on the powers, liabilitles and func- 
tions of municipalities is Dillon’s ‘‘ Law of Municipal 


Corporations,” - Little, Brown & Co., Boston, 2 vols., 
$11.00. 


Evementary Law.—A knowledge of the elementary 
principles of Law can be obtained from Young's 
Government Class-Book, Clarke & Maynard, New 
York, $1.20; Pomeroy’s Municipal Law, A. L. Ban- 
croft & Co., San Francisco, $4.50; and Robinson’s 


cases both in the United States Courts and the State 
Courts. A full bibliography on the United States 
Constitution can be found in Political Economy and 
Political Science, a classified list of books, published 
by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 25 cents, and in 
Adams’ Manual of Historical Literature, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, $2.50. 


PouiticaL Eraics.—The literature which discusses 
Parties in Politics, e.g., the limits of party alle- 
giance, the relations of parties to the government, and 
tbe best methods for purifying practical politics, is 
confined mainly to newspaper editorials, magazine 
articles and monographs. Among the best of these 
are Washington Gladden’s “‘To Bolt or Not to Bolt,” 
Century, October, 1880; “The Use and Abuse of 
Parties,” Century, June, 1884; Wigmore’s “ Political 
Work for Young Men,” among the “Open Letters” 
in the Century for January, 1885. 


Civit Service Rerorm comes closely home to all 
citizens, especially those of the large cities. For in- 
formation about it consult The Literature of Civil 
Service Reform, W. E. Foster, Providence, R. I.; and 
the same author’s Civil Service Reform Movement, G. 
H. Ellis, Boston, on the theory of the subject. Com- 
stock’s Civil: Service in the United States, H. Holt & Co., 
New York, $2.00, is the authority on this subject. The 
successful working of the system in practice is de- 
scribed in the official reports of the United States 
Civil Service Commission; the publications of the 
New York Civil Service Association, issued by the 
Putnams; and in Economic Tract No. XIV, of the 
Society for Political Education. (See above.) 

On the burning question of Socratism,the best book, 
both as a history and as a criticism of theories, is 


Elementary Law, Little, Brown & Co., Boston, $3.00. 
A good book on Parliamentary Law is Robert’s Rules 
of Order, 5S. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago, 75 cents. 


THe NationaL Government.—To give color and 
reality to the study of the national government the 
following magazine articles will prove very helpful: 
“The Capital at Washington,” Century, April, 1883. 
“The Supreme Court of the United States,” Century, 
December, 1882. “The White House,” Century, 


April, 1884. “The U. S. Pension Office,” Century, 
July, 1884. “The New Washington,” Century, 
March, 1884. “A Nation in a Nutshell,” Harper’s 


Magazine, March, 1881. ‘Among the Law Makers,” 
St. Nicholas, November, December, 1884, and Janu- 
ary, February, March, 1885. 


unquestionably Rae’s Contemporary Socialism, Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, New York, $1.50. 


PouiticaL History or tHe U. §8.—The study of our 
government will almost inevitably lead to the study 
of the political and constitutional history of the 
United States. The best single book for this purpose 
is Alexander Johnston’s History of American Politics, 
Henry Holt & Co., New York, $1.00. It is admirably 
supplemented by Representative American Orations, 
edited by the same author and issued in three volumes 
by the Putnams, $3.75 per set. There is a collection 
of the notable speeches by American statesmen on 
the great issues of our national history since the 
Revolution. They illustrate the history by the best 
examples of the oratory of the particular epoch 


For a more extended study of the Constitution of | when these issues were the burning questions of the 


the United States, the two following books are author- 
ities: Cooley’s Principles of Constitutional Law, 


day. Thus the student is able to look at particular 
measures from opposite points of view for the advo- 


Little, Brown & Co., Boston, $2.50; Desty’s The| cates and opponents of political changes are placed 


Federal Constitution, Sumner, Whitney & Co., San|side by side. 


Webster and Hayne, Lincoln and 


Francisco, $3.00. These give the judicial interpre-| Douglas, Lincoln’s first Inaugural, and that of Jef- 
tation of the Constitution laid down by the United) ferson Davis, standin striking contrast with each 


States Courts since its adoption. 


The author’s name! other. 


In the dainty volumes have been resurrected 


is sufficient guarantee of the great worth of the) many valuable speeches which would otherwise be 
former book, while the latter is an admirable digest 7-~mmever in dusty files of old newspapers or the 


of the Constitution, with full references to pertinent 


Congressional Globe or Record. Brief introductions 
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to the speeches of each epoch, by Prof. Johnston, 
enable the reader to follow the history with under- 
standing and pleasure. 

The best book of reference on this subject is 
Lalor’s Cyclopedia of Political Science, Political 
Economy, and United States History, 3 vols., $5.00 
per volume, A. H. Andrews & Co., Chicago; in which 
the articles on our political history by Prof. Johnston 
are worthy of the highest praise. Further help can 
be obtained from Short’s Historical Reference Lists, 
A. H. Smythe, Columbus, Ohio, 50 cents; and the 
Monthly Reference Lists, previously mentioned, for 
the years 1883 and 1884. ‘Two valuable books lately 
published are Stanwood’s History of Presidential 
Elections, J. R. Osgood & Co., Boston, $1.50; and 
Wilson’s Congressional Government, Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston, $1.25. Mr. Wilson’s book is a 
keen exposition of the defects in our national govern- 
ment, and the Nation calls it “‘one of the most 
important books dealing with political subjects which 
have ever issued from the American press.” 


PoxiticaL Institutions AND History or ENGLAnp.— 
Some knowledge of the political institutions of Great 
Britain, the mother country, will be of service in 
studying our own. No very good hand-book on the 
subject for beginners is known to the writer, but the 
Rivingtons, of London, announce, in their series of 
“ Highways of History,” The Government of England, 
which may fill the want. Escott’s England, H. Holt 
& Co., New York, $2.00, gives a popular treatment of 
the subject; while full information can be obtained 
from the different volumes of the English Citizen 
Series, Macmillan & Co., New York, $1.00 each. The 
material surroundings, methods, and personnel of the 
British Parliament, in whose deliberations public 
interest is now so keen, can be learned from the arti- 
cle, “Glimpses of Great Britons,” in Harper’s Maga- 
zine, July, 1882. The practical working of Parlia- 
mentary Government in England at the present time 
is well described in certain chapters of Wilson’s 
Congressional Government, mentioned above. For 
the study of the constitutional history of Great 
Britain, as an indispensable supplement to the larger 
histories, Acland and Ransome’s Handbook of En- 
glish Political History, Rivingtons, London, 6s. 
(abridgment of the same for the use of schools, 
ls. 6d.) will prove very serviceable and satisfactory. 

This list has been prepared not for the use of 
special students, but for those who wish to employ 
their leisure to fit themselves for the wise discharge 
of the duties of citizenship. It, therefore, aims to 
include mainly those which are suited to the general 
reader, and can easily be obtained at the bookstores 
or large libraries. If the 


will feel abundantly repaid for his labor. 
Gerorce L. Fox. 


We do not serve God by blindly copying antiquity, 
but by using our reason and conscience in solving the 


problems of to-day.—J. H. Crooker. 


writer shall be able to 
interest and direct any in this important study, he 


IN A LOOK. 


(ONE OF TWO.) 


All the Morning in a face,— 

Freshness of all happy space! 

Sense of sun-rise in a sky 

Serious still with stars gone by; 

Sense of song in waking woods, 

Winds a-laugh in solitudes, 

Dawn surprising dewy fields, 

Springing sounds as slumber yields, 
Breaths of prayer, the rush of wings,— 
Morning deep with happy things! 


(THE OTHER ONE.) 


Summer Twilight in a face! 

Evening shadows stilling space; 

Two stars in a silent sky; 

After-calm,—a Sun gone by; 

Wood-paths darkening, bird-song closing, 
Flowers on their stems reposing; 
Widening, widening, from the grass 
Rhythmic tides of music pass,— 

Pass within, and hush the streams, 

And thought-babble dies in dreams! 


These before me seem to rise, 
When they look me in the eyes. 


SOCRATES.—IV. 


THE SOCRATIC DOCTRINES—CONTINUED. 


But now what are the virtues, and of what are they 
the knowledge ? To these questions Socrates gives 
no scientific answer. Virtue is for him the knowledge 
of the good, and the good is not the proper realization 
of a universal or absolute end, but of the true concep- 
tions or ends of individual objects or acts. The good, 
in other words, is the useful. Upon being asked by 
one of his disciples if he knew anything good, Socra- 
tes replies, “Do you ask, Aristippus, if I know any- 
thing good for a fever?” In truth, the same is true 
of Beauty. A dung-cart, says Socrates, is beautiful if 
suited to its purpose. 

The Socratic ethics is unscientific, and in conse- 
quence utilitarian and eudzmonistic. Notwithstand- 
ing the radical nature of its first principle, it remains, 
for lack of development of that principle, on the level 
of custom, utility, and worldly welfare. The principal 
virtues are assumed to be temperance, friendship, 
courage, justice, piety, and good citizenship. 

Temperance, the fundamental, but not the crown- 
ing, virtue, is the subjection of the bodily wants to 
the desires of the mind. “TI consider it,” says Socra- 
tes, ‘‘as a mark of perfection in the gods that they 
want nothing ; he, therefore, approaches nearest the 
divine nature, who wants the fewest things.” This is 
not argument for asceticism, but for self-control. “'To 
continue master of himself in the midst of the allure- 
ments of the senses, by the unruffled dignity of his 
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own inner life—that was the aim,” says Zeller, “‘ which 
his moderation proposed to itself.” Without temper- | 
ance, thought Socrates, men could be nothing in| 
themselves or to their fellows. The good general, the | 
good guardian, the good neighbor, the good herds- 
man, even the good slave, must be temperate. 

Next to temperance, we will mention friendship. 
Whereas, says Socrates, the generality of mankind | 
are more diligent in purchasing houses, lands, slaves, 
flocks, and household goods than in obtaining friends, 
the firm and virtuous friend is the most valuable of 
all possessions. 

The Socratic theory of friendship is not at all rose- 
colored. Friends are of advantage ; they are to be 
used. But true friendship can exist only between the 
intelligent, the virtuous, the disinterested. While 
seeking to purify and elevate friendship between boys 
and men, Socrates fell in with the customary notion 
that the purpose of marriage was the begetting of a 
numerous and healthy progeny. The Socratic doc- 
trines about love and friendship were probably en- 
hanced by his spirit and manner; he “‘would frequently 
assume the character and language of a lover,” says 
Xenophon,* for the sake of winning the confidence of 
others and getting them enamored of the truth. 

It is the doctrine of Socrates interpreted in the light 
of his spirit that Plato presents to us in the Sympo- 
sium, where that old Silenus, as Socrates was often 
called on account of a fancied resemblance to the 
Satyr by that name, is pictured as discoursing on in- 
tellectual and spiritual love. In the Socratic concep- 
tion of friendship and love there was, it seems, an 
element not usually present in the Greek conception, 
namely, that of love to enemies as well as friends.T 

As to good citizenship, Socrates never lost an oppor- 
tunity, on the one hand, to encourage those whom he 
thought fit to engage in the service of the state, and 
on the other, to discourage those who were over-ambi- 
tious and incompetent. Charmides, who was able but 
over-modest, he exhorted to acquaint himself with his 
own powers and to lose no occasion for exerting them 
in the service of his country ;{ but Euthydemus he 
checks satirically in this wise: ‘‘I never learned any- 
thing, O men of Athens,” he imagines Euthydemus as 
saying, “from anyone. On hearing that certain per- 
sons were skilled in speaking and in managing prac- 
tical affairs I never sought to associate myself with 
them ; nor did I ever seek an instructor from among 
those competent to instruct. On the contrary, I have 
persistently avoided not only seeking instruction but 
even seeming to do so. Nevertheless I propose to 
offer such advice as may happen to occur to me.” 
Socrates then compares him to a man who should 
coolly announce that he never thought of making a 
study of medicine and had never received any instruc- 
tion in it, and at the same time should solicit others 
to offer themselves for him to experiment upon. Soc- 
rates was doubtless one of the wisest and most ardent 
apostles, so to say, of political education and intelli- 
gent citizenship the world has ever known. The high- 


* Xen. Mem. IV., 1; see also II., 6, 28. 
+ Plato’s Crito, 49. 


est privilege, the most commanding duty, the noblest 
function of man, he maintained, are those connected 
with citizenship in an intelligent and well-conducted 
state, a state in which “not the possession of power, 
nor the fortune of the lot, nor a popular election, but 
knowledge alone * * * confers a claim to rule.” * 
If he himself did not seek a conspicuous part in the 
affairs of state,t that was because he saw the imper- 
ative need of checking ignorant ambition and dema- 
gogism by steadfastly doing what he could to make 
knowledge and virtue prevail. As one of the governed 
he rendered strict obedience to the laws; as one of the 
governors he was perfect in his firmness and fidelity. 
Socrates was, in short, both in theory and in practice, 
one of the comparatively few sane, whole men that this 
world has seen, who have been able to preserve the 
balance between what is and what ought to be; he 
was a just man, in the large, Greek sense of that 
word. And, in the Greek view, justice, in which good 
citizenship culminates, is the crowning virtue, the 
virtue that harmonizes individual independence with 
friendship, the relation of the individual to himself 
with his relations to others. 

But we must speak finally of piety, the Godward- 
looking virtue. The days of Socrates, if ever those of 
any man, were “bound each to each,” if not by a 
“natural piety,” in exactly the Wordsworthian sense, 
yet by a piety as pure, as deep, and as simple as that, 
and more human. Socrates, as has already been inti- 
mated, made a sharp distinction between reason and 
revelation, not, as many moderns have done, for the 
purpose of “reconciling” them, but of finding a sci- 
entific basis for virtue. But this interest in knowledge, 
instead of rendering him more skeptical about the 
supernatural, in the ordinary sense of the word, made 
him more devout; for he reasoned that the wisdom 
necessary to human welfare is but an image of a 
higher, a divine wisdom. And he enjoined piety for 
the double reason that it was due to the gods (or God) 
on account of their (or his) care for men and the 
wisdom displayed in the order of the world, and that 
to the pious alone are communicated some of the 
divine secrets that may not be penetrated by the mind 
of man. He enjoined the customary sacrifices merely 
as symbols of a pure heart, and his prayer was simply 
that the gods would give him those things that were 
good. In his belief the Supreme Being was invisible, 
all-wise, all-powerful, all-good, exercising dominion 
over the world as the mind does over the body.{ If we 
may trust Xenophon, he deemed it impious to inquire 
too curiously into the secrets of the gods. The laws 
of the gods are never violated with impunity. 

The position of Socrates, and the general and posi- 
tive outcome of his philosophizing, may be briefly 
stated as follows: A man of consummate insight, 
originality, and many-sidedness, he could not un- 
thinkingly allow himself to be resolved into the gen- 
eral thought and life of his age, but stood for freedom 
in self-knowledge. He placed thought and morality 
on a rational basis by raising them to the level of 


* Xen., Mem., IV, 1. 


~ Xen. Mem., II., 7. 


tT See Zeller’s Socrates, and the Socratic School, Ch. VII. 
{ Xen., Mem., I., 4, 8. 
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general notions. His philosophical achievements are as well worth preserving as the twelve basketsful of 
the inductive method, definition, and the affirmation | fragments picked up that there might be no waste. 
that man, to be good, must assert himself in and ‘Meantime, his memory is warm, dear, beautiful,— 
through these. On the whole, then, Socrates was the altogether as lovely as pure fidelity, a generous dispo- 
embodiment of a spirit so complete and deep in its sition, intelligence without ambition and delicate 
workings, so near to the inner nature or essence of | manners could make recollection. He was impeded 
the world, as to create among men a new spirit and a in his speech, not dumb yet not quite articulate; but 
new order of things. “All beyond him lies in the | his efforts to speak were touching, pathetic, and very 
region of unsophisticated use and want, or prescrip- | expressive. His name was Bruce. 

tive ethics, like that of the Chinese and other oriental 
civilizations; on the hither side the chief interest is 
the ever-widening influence of the individual con- 
sciousness of moral necessity, the long and gradual 


discipline of mankind into independent, responsible It is more than three months since Robert Brown- 
wills, endowed with the “nght of conscience.” In ing’s last book came from the press, and it has now 
the ante-Socratic principle the individual takes the heen reviewed by nearly ell leading periodicals. 
impulse from without—from auspices or auguries— | Since Jeffrey’s famous “This will never do!” in 
nothing being undertaken without them. Individual | reviewing Wordsworth, we do not know of anything 
conscience and personal decision date from the epoch | weaker or wilder in the history of literary criticism 


J. V. Buake. 
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ROBERT BROWNING AND HIS CRITICS. 


of Socrates, and their growth from that time is the| than most of these reviews. 


progress of the world’s history.”* The content thus 
given to the principle of subjectivity, which had been | 


formally introduced by the Sophists, is the obligation | 
of the individual to take into himself and realize, as 
far as possible, the nature and life of the universal. 


He must, in other words, be true. 


B. C. Burt. 


ee 


MY FRIEND. 


All friends everywhere, especially pairs of friends 
who are closely united and have great joy in their 
mutual trust and affection, I apprise that 1 have just 
lost a friend. I loved him, and he deserved it. He 
loved me, and I hope I deserved it, though I have 
never thought I was as worthy for my advantages as 
he for his, for my friend was of a humbler station 
than I. Nevertheless we were much together. Such 
was his love and such his revererfce for my stronger 
intelligence that simply to be near me seemed a dear 
satisfaction to him. And such was my well-deserved 
affection and my reverence for his goodness and devo- 
tion, that I worked the better during long hours by 
day, or more often by night, for his quiet companion- 
ship in my siudy. Long and bright and communica- 
tive were the walks we had together. In body he was 
the stronger, swifter, more supple, and I used to watch 
with exhilaration, even when I could not share, the 
physical ecstacy of his existence. I had a little girl, 
a sweet, tender, winsome child, who died before my 
friend. During her short life he was much with her, 
and took much devoted care of her. His name was 
the only one she ever learned to speak. She used to 
utter it with evident pleasure, though she never ac- 
quired a filial syllable. It was beautiful to see his 
large, strong, protecting presence with the little, spirit- 
ual, slowly-vanishing child. And now both are gone. 


He was found dead one morning, lying apparently in 


all the pride of his strength and beauty, as if he had 
simply fallen painlessly asleep. Shall I ever meet him 
again? I have strong faith in it. Surely he and we are 


* See article on Socrates, by W. T. Harris, in Johnson’s Cyclopedia. 


Misled by the small 


size of the book, the critics, according to their usual 


fashion with books of similar autward appearance, 
have attempted to get some notion of the contents by 
reading the prologue and glancing over the remaining 
pages; misled also by the title, which, like many of 
Browning’s titles, is far from hinting the author’s 
real theme, it has come about that the critics have 
missed the purpose of the book altogether. 

“Ferishtah’s Fancies” will not reveal itself under 
such conditions. It is, in fact, a work of religious 
philosophy, in which are discussed some of the most 
vital of our present religious problems. Being a pro- 
found thinker, it is natural that such subjects should 
attract Mr. Browning; being also a great poet, it is 
natural he should follow the method of the poet 
rather than the method of the theologian or metaphy- 
sician. Therefore, in dealing with these questions 
that are now everywhere agitating the minds of 
thoughtful men, he does not offer weighty and ab- 
stract disquisitions; he chooses rather to suppose 
these same questions to be propounded to Ferishtah, 
a Persian Dervish, by his flippant or untaught fol- 
lowers. Like many other teachers and leaders of 
men who have wished to present great truths in a 
manner at once simple and striking, Ferishtah 
answers in parables. Underneath the fanciful form 
lies able argument, and each of the “ Fancies” is an 
attempt, so-far as man may, to explain some problem 
of God’s dealings with man and with the universe. 

Plainly, such a book demands something more than 
the “idle half-hour” in easy-chair and slippers. Yet, 
apparently, this is the most it has received from the 
critics, notably Mr. R. H. Stoddard, who in a two-and 
one-half column article in The Independent of Janu- 
ary 27, fails to give one sign of having caught the 
faintest glimmer of insight below the surface of the 
stories. Amid a good deal of cheap fun, he exclaims, 
with apparent seriousness :-— 


“Tf there ever was such a person (Ferishtah), and he was a 
Persian, he could never have been delivered of such Fancies as 
these. We know, or may easily know, something about the 
Persian poets * * *; but in none can we find such writing as 
this of Mr. Browning’s. * * * We know what the Eastern 


poets are, in the versions of some of their works in Leigh 
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Hunt, in Archbishop Trench, and in Emerson, and we know 
they are not in the least like this imaginary Ferishtah, who is 
merely Mr. Browning in masquerade, mumbling over old 
fables and legends, tumbling over old and brand new aphor- 
isms, and grumbling out wheezy love songs, to the music of the 


lute, the dulcimer, or the cheaper jews-harp.”—Jndependent, p. 
138. 


The first charge—that Ferishtah is not a real Per- 
sian because unlike other Persians that we know—is 
really too childish for serious consideration. It is as 
if one should say of a fairy story, ‘‘ I don’t believe it. 
Birds can’t talk and people can’t become invisible, 
and so it can’t be true!” 

The second charge—that “this imaginary Ferish- 
tah is merely Mr. Browning in masquerade” — we 
grant, not complainingly, but thankfully. Most 
gifted of all living writers with “‘the poet’s faculty of 
seeing more clearly, widely and deeply than the com- 
mon eye,” who would not rather listen to Mr. Brown- 
ing, even in masquerade, than to any Persian that 
ever lived? 

But what shall we say when the subject-matter of 
these strong and thought-provoking poems is described 
as “old fables and legends,” “old and brand new 
aphorisms,” “‘ wheezy love songs”! There are twelve 
of these “ Fancies,” each one with a distinct motif 
of its own. From our note-book we select a few of 
the brief digests, made after such study as is needed 
for such themes, each can judge for himself of the 
aptness of Mr. Stoddard’s description, for this last 
count is one of matter and not of manner. The 
poems are numbered, and take their names from the 
subject of the parable. 

No. 3. Shah Abbas.—Sympathy contrasted with cold and 
cautious reasoning as a power for insight and interpretation. 
Evidence less trustworthy than the heart’s instinct as a foun- 
dation for belief. Wideness and warmth of heart, better than 
mere intelligence. ‘“ Mere head’s work less than heart’s work.” 

No.4. The Family. An answer to the constantly recurring 
question of the use and meaning of prayer. 

No. 5. The Sun. The idea of Incarnation essential to wor- 
ship. Solong as man is man, he must invest his Deity with 
human attributes, even though in so doing he is conscious that 
if he were himself more and greater, his love and praise must 
grow greater, and his present worship be “ air and emptiness.” 

No.6. Mihrab Shah. The reason for the existence of pain 
and evil. Were there no evil to be escaped, there would be no 
thanks from man to God; were there no pain, the strongest 


bond of human sympathy would be absent. Take from life 


gratitude to God and love between men, and what would life 
be worth? 


No. 12. A Bean-Stripe. ‘This last fable attempts some solu- 
tion of the problem of life as a whole, as the others have been 
of special problems in life. Its key-note is the same which runs 
through all,—** Man’s impotency, God’s omnipotence.” It is 
for us to have no bounds to our belief in God’s power; it is for 
Him to dispose of His gifts as seems best to Him for us. 

These themes, and other such, are the ones which, 
clothed in a dress of fable and poetry, the attentive 
reader will find discussed in “ Ferishtah’s Fancies.” 
It is to be judged from two points of view—as 
religious teaching and as poetry. . The critics, so far 
as we have seen, have neglected the first and most 
important aspect, have failed to see that here the poet 
was degling with the foremost of the religious prob- 
lems of the hour. For it is a book which seeks to 
show the relation of religion to the relentless and 
fixed order of the universe; it attempts to explain 


why calamities, pains and distortions flourish in that 
stately and unflinching order; it is pervaded through- 
out with a lofty tone of confident faith that the Power 
which creates and guides is a power for everlasting 
justice and mercy and love in the life of the human 
race. Its scope is at once sublime and practical. Its 
questions are the questions of our time, because the 
questions of every time; new to each man, because 
vital to every man; the question of his own being, its 
origin, its relations, its obligations, its possibilities, 
its destiny. 

The love songs follow the fables, and bear about 
the same relation to them as the corrollary does to a 
proved geometrical proposition, being a different 
application of the established principle.. Here is one. 
The reader shall decide whether it is “ wheezy.” It 
follows the “No. 3,” summarized above, in the note- 
book citation. 

“You groped your way across my room i’ the dear dark dead 
of night; 
At each fresh step a stumble was; but, once your lamp alight; 


Easy and plain you walked again: so soon all wrong grew 
right ! 


“ What lay on floor to trip your foot? Each object, late awry, 
Looked fitly placed, nor proved offense to footing free—for 
why? 
The lamp showed all, discordant late, grown simple sym- 
metry. 


“ Be love your light and trust your guide, with these explore my 
heart! 
No obstacles to trip you then, strike hands and soul apart! 
Since rooms and heart are furnished so,—light shows you,— 


needs love start?” 
Anna B. McManay. 


P.S.—The review of E. E. M. in Unrry, March 21, 
has appeared since the foregoing was written, and 
furnishes a notable exception to the carelessness of 
former reviewers of “ Ferishtah.” 


| And we would like to add to this exception “L. G. W.’s” 
vigorous and wholesome notice of the book in the March num- 
ber of the Unitarian ‘Review, in which it is apparent that the 
reviewer has not only made himself acquainted with this book, 
but that he has also discovered the serious ethical purpose of 
Robert Browning, and is therefore willing to take him for what 
he is, rather than what some one else would like to have him, 
and what he tries to do in his own way rather than what some- 
body else would like to have him do in some other way.— 
EpDITor. | 


SHORT DOCTRINAL SERMONS. 
VIL. 


THE GROWTH OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


1. It does not change the truth of a thing whether 
it is said by this one or that one. The sermon on the . 
mount is great and true, no matter who said it. 

2. When we take up our New Testaments we are 
apt to think the books were written in the order in 
which they are in our New Testament. But this is 
not the fact. | 

3. Paul visited or founded churches over the coun- 
try. He was beloved by these. To these he would 
write when he was away from them. His letters were 
valued, and in time became equal to scripture,—that 
is, to the Old Testament. Paul’s letters are the first 
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writings in time in our New Testament. Their date | 
is A.D. 50 or 60. 

4. It was a belief with the early church that Jesus 
would come back toearth. But after long waiting he 
came not, so that the hope of the church was dying 
out. ‘l’o inspire confidence, a book was written which 
proclaimed His coming again; that He would conquer 
the nations, and reign a thousand years at Jerusalem. 
This book is our Revelation; date, A.D. 70. 

Dd. For a long time there had been traditions about 
Jesus, and His words were handed down by word of 
mouth; and perhaps there were here and there short 
accounts of His life. In time these were gathered 
together, and we have the books of Matthew, Mark, 
Luke. If you look to the opening of the gospel of 
Luke you will find this fact set forth: “ Forasmuch as 
many have taken in hand to draw up a narrative 
* * * it seemed good to me also, having traced (or 
studied the different accounts) the course of all things | 
accurately from the first, to write unto thee in order 
(put these accounts into compact form).” Luke i, 
1-4, Revised Version. The date of the gospels is 
A.D. 100. 

6. Next comes Acts; date, A.D. 125. Then the 
gospel of John; date, 125-150 A.D. By about 150 
A.D., all the books of the New Testament were 
written. 

7. But these books were not at first considered 
equal to the books of the Old Testament. Only after 
along time did the church accept them as scripture. 
About A.D. 400 the canon was settled,—that is, what 
books were scripture, and what not. Men settled it, 
not God. But the Roman Catholic church says the 
canon was not settled until the Council of Trent, 

1546. 

8. We of course have no autograph MSS. of the 
writers of these books. All copies of the books of the 
New Testament have perished until we come to the 
year 300 A.D., or later. Our oldest Greek MSS. of 
the New ‘Testament are Vatican, Sinaiticus and 
Alexandrian. These are of the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies. ALBertT WALKLEY. 


APRIL. 


(Thought taken from B. Bjérnson.) 


Of all the months, from cold, glittering January to. 
high, happy June, or quiet, silent December, which 
one do you style yours? 

Mine is April,—the month of beginnings; the month 
of floods and storms, melting snow, breaking ice, and 
foaming waves black with wrath and effort. Yes, 
April for me, with its gray sky and muddy earth, 
when men shudder and dream about summer. 

Dear to me are the storms and floods, which to my 
heart bring peace and calm. I rejoice in the month, 
when New Things are born, when mysterious Voices 
shout of the certain victory of Life over Death. 
Forces are gathering; aspirations quicken into lion- 
strong action; the Unseen New keeps growing and 


glad, jubilant faith, which the storms carry into my 
heart, which the floods preach in thunder-words. 

Oh, for the Calm of the Storm, and the Gladness of 
April-faith! 

How strong Nature’s arm, as in proud gladness she 
dashes to pieces the imprisoning ice as easily as Thor 
breaks a straw! How she laughs,—laughs till the 
tears trickle; boisterous as a child, with man’s- 
strength; trembles with untried, all-powerful strength; 
laughs in wild, dashing torrents as she shakes her 
raven-black locks o’er the conquered, broken ice; 
laughs wildly as she storms forth o’er the floods. “Ye 
thought me dead,” she says, “and behold I live!” 

O, the storms, and the floods, and the crash and 
the fall of the Old for me! 

My heart leaps, half choked with joy and new 
faith, to my throat at the fiery speech of the April- 
storm. And I raise my hat and bow my head to the 
wind and the flood and the dashing waves,—-soldiers 
of freedom! And in wild joy I cheer from my 
heart unsubduable, never-despairing, ever-victorious 
Nature. 

There is strength in my heart and faith in my soul,— 
“assurance of things hoped for.” Strong as the storm, 
I call it my friend. And I say to myself: “My life’s April 
has come. The ice-prison of sin must fall, the chains 
break. Come, storms, and whine through my spirit! 
Come, floods of the Lord, and break over my heart, 
all.” Above all, I lift my head and laugh at the easy 
victory. I, too, shall cast off winter’s tyranny, and 
stand in spring’s free purity, in summer’s strength 
and fruitfulness, in God’s everlasting sunshine. 

April-sun for me. Through the clouds and the 
storms, the light of faith, the sun of “ Promise.” 

April for me. Storms and battle, floods and 
strength; breaking powers and falling prisons; death 
of ice-cold tyranny, and birth of life’s warm liberty; 
growth and the crowning victory of the New! 

Poor Ice; poor Tyranny; poor Sin! Strength- 
broken, drowned in the tumultuous joy of the New. 
Ye had to vanish before Nature’s great April-law. 

April for me,—the month of beginnings; the month 
of promise; the birth-time of the New. 

H. Tamss Lycue. 


the Study Cable. 


All books noticed in this department, as well as new and stand- 
ard books of every description, may be obtained by addressing 
The Colegrove Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


A NEW EDITION OF THE ENGLISH BIBLE 
FROM HEBREW SOURCES. 


We have before us two volumes, of about 200 pages 
each, of a new and interesting edition of the Old Bible 
in English, called “A School and Family Edition.” 
The editors are the Rabbins Adolph Mosos and Isaac 
S. Moses, ministers of the Hebrew congregations at 


budding; Nature is strong, her heart full of joy, of 


Louisville and Milwaukee, and the work is published 
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the category of expurgated books, leaving out, “first, | @ volume in the “ American Men of Letters.” series. It takes 
all matters sexual; second, unnecessary geneologies | ® place in the gts Z ae ay. eer te 
and repetitions; and, third, all harsh features of prim- in Poe's life and works. - rm lie van fs P cee pr ye 
"Pea fe = ena portion of the work consists of wholly new information, or o 
itive warfare.” Except for the repulsiveness old statements so radically corrected as to become new. 
barbarous narratives have, we cannot see cause for the | There are seven chapters; entitled, Parentage, Education, 
last omission; we think the harsh features should have Wanderings, At the South, In Philadelphia, In New York, 
been retained as belonging to the conditions of the The End of the Play. We wish the author had said “ The 
times. The poetical portions are indicated by differ- End,” and left out the word “Play.” The book has the 
ent type and arrangement of lines. A good feature is pleasantest portrait of Poe that we remember seeing. There 
that where two contradictory versions of the same 38 an index. The summary of the author's judgment is 
event occur, the less probable is placed between two ©*pressed thus: “ On the roll of our literature oe ve am ” 
black lines; and the same means serve to mark obvi- | ™8¢ribed with the few foremost, and in the world at large 

S lahesnctationns "Tikes taken 606 6o moot Gan his genius is established as valid among all men;” but “ Sol- 
— a 8 -4; itary as he was, proud and selfish, how could he kindle his 
we would suggest to the editors to make them still | works with the vital interest of humanity. Other interests 
better in future editions by using some different mark | they have, but not this crowning one, which is the supreme 
to distinguish interpolations from narratives genuine | excellence of the works of men.” We will not argue this; 
but contradictory of the more probable ones. The) and to a degree perhaps all must sadly assent to it. But we 
dates, B.C., are frequently inserted in the text, and | are among Ser a ee ae aa yw haar rng 2g 
this is*useful. Two good maps are provided. The genius pulsating in 0e's WOrks. G@ this We will bay, Wal, 
present volumes alt. the Pentateuch and the His- | J4¥4ging by Southey’s rule for testing a book, ee sg 
torical Books. The Prophets and the Hagiographa, the state of the mind in which you lay it down, | ve's writ- 


with selections from the Apocrypha, are to follow in ge ek athe Ae © petteet peels, Seb 0. ger Fran, Fat we 


, , h felt them the less, but th . al f 
two volumes. The scholarship of the editors is com- bind, “Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.25. TE ’, . 


petent and devoted. At the end of the volume of the 


Historical Books is given a summary of events from! is7rory or THE LITERATURE OF THE SCANDINAVIAN 
the conquest of Canaan, about 1300 B.C., to the con-| Norr, from the most Ancient Times to the Present. By 
quest of Palestine by Alexander the Great, B.C. 332. | Frederick Winkel Horn. Translated by Rasmus B. Ander- 
From the point of the divided kingdom, the summary |son. The reason for this book is stated in the introduction 
is carried on in parallel columns, the contemporary thus: “The Scandinavian literature occupies a respectable 
events in the Kingdom of Judah and the Kingdom of #24 important position by the side of the other civilized 
Israel being set opposite each other; and the columns peoples. It deserves recognition not only as an intellectual 


are again dispensed with at the end of the Kingdom | eas fo fhe wate renting tg ete apratoal sap9 os 


of Israel, whence the summary is carried on for the peculiar merits. The old Norse literature also deseryes to 
Kingdom of Judah alone. The books are nicely | be known outside of the circle of scholars to whom alone it 
bound in cloth, with fair paper, excellent type and red | has hitherto been really accessible.” The work is divided 
edges; and all for 25 cts. each. At such a low price, | into three parts: Part 1, the old Norse and Icelandic litera- 
the good work is a real missionary labor. We could ture; part 2, Denmark and Norway; part 3, Sweden. Its 
have wished that it had been paragraphed instead of | Scope 18 from the most ancient Norse literature to that of 
printed in the old-fashioned way with verses. We) the present century. It is a critical, learned history, with- 
describe the work and welcome it for its own merits; | OUt» however, indulging in quotations. A feature of much 
but in doing so we remember with pleasure our past = gen a eee = oe ang oa i — 
fraternal association and our continuing friendship otha a aly adhe. rag 20 Fryer, Betloag 


. Scandinavian countries, together with English translation 
with the Rabbi Isaac Moses, to whom we hold out our the most important tet articles, batt 9A few titles -_ 
hand thankfully. J. V. B. 


ting to the Scandinavian language and mythology; cover- 
ing 85 pages. There is also an Index of Names to the 
Tue Gentus AND CHARACTER OF Emerson. Lectures at| general work. 8. C. Griggs & Co., Chicago. $3.50. 
the Concord School of Philosophy. Edited by F. G. San- J. Vv. B. 
born. ‘This volume is prefaced by an account of the Concord 
School of Philosophy “han follow the lectures and critical) VOICES oF THE Farru.—A birthday book, with selections 
studies of Emerson that were read in the Concord school in | fom writers expressing the Universalist faith. By J. W. 
the special class of 1884. This is the first volume of dis-| Hanson, D.D. “Of making many books there is no end 
cussions published by the school itself. It has an index. Payee to be especially true of birthday books. This one 
Probably nowhere can be found so many and so careful dis- | 8 V°TY prettily executed, and will doubtless find a place on 
cussions of Emerson, from so many points of view and by the parlor table of many a Universalist home. Universalist 
such competent hands, collected together in one volume. | Publishing ‘House, Boston and Chicago. $1.50. w. 8. L. 
Mrs. E. D. Cheney, Julian Hawthorn, Dr. Bartol, Miss Pea- 
body, F’. B. Sanborn, Edwin D. Mead and William T. Harris ee 
are some of the names that treat of Emerson as an American, | !®® eee oe donee ag a Pros, aa crane ade # 
as a religious teacher, as a poet, as a moralist and as a phi- edge. By Raymond ®. Ferrin. New York: GU. fF’. Putnam's 
losopher, and in his Liation’ te Goethe and Carlyle. There oo “ae 8. A. Maxwell & Co. 1885. 8vo. pp. xx, 
are also poems in honor of Emerson. A valuable book to 


Prior Fortune. By Marion C. L. Reeves and Emily Read. 
lovers of the serene sage. James R. Osgood & Co., Boston. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1885. 16mo, pp. 340. 


$2.00. J. V. B. $1.25. 
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Tue Oren Door. Tue Porrratt. Two stories of the Been | 
and the Untseen. By the author of “A Little Pilgrim.” 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. Chicago: Jansen McClurg *| 
Co. 1885. 16mo., pp. 164. 75 cents. 

Tue Wuat-to-Do Cuius. A Story for Girls. By Heber Camp- 

bell. Boston: Roberts Brothers. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg | 

& Co. 16mo., pp. 405. $1.50. 

Secret or Deatu. (From the Sanskrit.) With some 
collected poems. By Edwin Arnold. Boston: Roberts 

Bros. Chicago: Jansen, McClurg &Co. 16mo, pp. 253. 

$1.50. 

Man’s Brreturicut; or, The Higher Law of Property. By 
Edward H. G. Clark. New York and London: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 1835. Cloth, 18mo, pp. 133. 

Tue ProGress oy THE WoRKING CLASSES IN THE Last Har 
Century. By Robert Giffen. New York and London: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 8vo. tis pp. 44. 25 cents. 


Little Unity, 


EASTER. 


THE 


How our hearts leap with the spring! 
How our spirits soar and sing! 

Lo, the earth is risen again 

From the winter’s bond and pain! 
Bring we flower and leaf and spray 
To adorn our holiday. 


BOB, THE CANARY. 


In a cozy little library, just off the sitting-room, 
Gracie Ronald was writing her French exercise. The 
long window opened toward the south, and in it hung 
a basket of growing flowers and a dainty gilt birdcage, 
but Bob, the canary, was on Gracie’s paper following 
her fingers as she wrote and gently pecking at them 
now and then. 

Presently the door opened, and Aunt Mildred, who 
had only come the night before on a visit, came into 
the room. 

“Why, Gracie, what a friendly bird ; does not he 
bother you ?” 

“Bother me! no indeed; he is the greatest comfort 
in the world,” said Gracie as she finished her exercise. 
“Sit down in this rocking-chair, Auntie, and let me 
tell you about Bob.” 

Bob meanwhile had flown on top of Gracie’s head, 
and with his tiny claws buried in her thick brown curls, 
and his head perched on one side, was looking curi- 
ously at Aunt Mildred. 

‘Bob likes to ride around on the top of my head, 
though he does scratch a little sometimes,” said Gra- 
cie, with a laugh. 

‘‘He comes to dinner with me every day. I put his 
cage on the corner of the table near my plate, and he 
waits patiently until all the family are helped, then if 
I do not give him some bread or potato he scolds and 
wraps his bill against the wires of his cage. He is 
very fond of celery, and when it is on the table he just 
cannot wait for it, but flutters about and cries until I 
give him some.’ 

One dreadfully cold night in the winter, when the 
fire was low, he took cold and was sick, just as so many 
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ersons were. He coughed and gasped, and I thought 
he would surely die. I kept him in my hands or 
cuddled up in my neck most of the time for two or 
three days, and when I put him in his cage he gave 


such a pitiful little peep that I took him back again. 
He would not bathe or eat, but when I gave him a 


lump of sugar with sweet oil on it he would peck at 


it a little and seemed to know he was sick and needed 


medicine. After a while he grew better, but it was a 
long time before he was like himself. 

“How do you suppose, auntie, I found out he was 
really well again?” 
“TI am sure I can’t say; by his singing or eating ?”’ 
“No, but by something so funny. I had taken his 


'|tub out of his cage, for he had not used it for weeks, 


and one morning when I was doing his little house. 
work, I saw him standing by his watercup, not drink- 
ing, but dousing his head in the water, and then shak- 
ing it. He managed to get one foot at a time into the 
water and acted as if he were trying to crowd himself 
into the cup. I filled his bathtub and slipped it into the 
cage, and in a minute he had jumped right into the 
middle of it, and thrown the water all over my face. 
Now don’t you think he is a wonderful bird, auntie ?”’ 

“Well, yes, I think he is, Gracie; but how did you 
teach him so many pretty tricks and ways?” 

“T have not taught him at all. He was given to 
me when he was a little bit of a thing not long out of 
his shell, and I have always talked to and played with 
him as if he had sense and knew what I said; and, 
Aunt Mildred, I believe he does understand and think. 
Don’t you believe so, too?” 

“It seems as if he must, Gracie, but I am not quite 
sure. Suppose you watch him very closely, and other 
birdies, too, that live out of doors, and when you 
know their ways and habits, and how the little crea- 
tures live from day to day and month to month, 
perhaps you can tell me how much they think and 
feel and understand.” J. D. P. 


THE MAGIC OF THE SNOW. 


The beautiful snow! How fast it falls, 
Covering the roads, and hiding the walls, 
Clothing the fields so brown and bare 

In robes as white as the angels wear. 


The naked boughs of the maples red 

And the lowly cedars with arms outspread 
And the rugged pines, transfigured stand, 
Under the spell of its magic hand. 


Atoms of crystal and jewels rare 

Fall on the ground and float in the air. 
Bush and bramble to wondering eyes 
Blossom in lilies, dropped from the skies. 


Pure and lovely, but cold, is the snow, 

Yet warm, fresh life is sleeping below, 

And safe from all harm will snugly lie 

Till waked by the south winds bye-and-bye. 
—Scattered Seeds, 
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PUBLISHED FORTNIGHTLY BY 


Christ!’ Achild is sometimes wiser than 


thousand-fold truer than the theology 
which makes the babe heir to the Adamic 


T : curse, was the innocent explanation of the 
Ihe Colegrove Book Company, | i rrited child. 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Crxcrnnatt.—Last Sunday morning 


) Mr. Thayer delivered the last of his Four 
Statements of Doctrine. These discourses 
have aroused much interes,-and in re- 
sponse to a general desire, he will con- 
The Subscription price of Unrry is | tinue with a series of sermons on certain 

$1.50 per rns hy nie in advance. phases of Unitarian belief, the list of 
The date on the address label indi- | topics to be announced next Sunday. One 

cates the time to which the subscription | of his auditors writes us that if there is 

is paid. anything to criticise it is that Mr. Thayer 
Remittances are acknowledged by | hardly allows himself time to elaborate 


changing this date. No written receipts | his subject fully. We wonder how many 
are sent unless requested. 


Subscribers are requested to note the | pastors call out this sort of criticism, 


expiration of their subscriptions and | Decemmn Wosnn ..-"Fine Bicet Uniherion 
send in their renewal without waiting for | 


a bill. No paper discontinued without | Society at Philadelphia has recently been 
an express detae tnd payment of all ar- | interested in studying the contents of the 
rearages. _corner-stone of the old church laid in 1828. 
Contracts for advertising in Unrry —R. C. Humphreys, at a recent discus-_ 
can be made by applying to Messrs. Lord | sion of the Sunday-school Union, Boston, 
& Thomas, 69 Dearborn St., Chicago. | said he would not have “the question of 
Rate per line, 8 cents. Electrotypes must | .puorch and Sunday-school going raised at 
ae ee. all with the children, but would have it 
taken for granted as going to the day- 
school. 
—Rev. B. R. Bulkeley, of Concord, says: 


Entered at the Post-Office, Chicago, as second- 
class matter. 


CHICAGO, SATURDAY, APRIL 4, 1885. 


New Hampsutre.—Rev. Geo. D. Black, 
formerly of the “Christian’’ denomination, 
and recent at Meadville Theological 
School, has received a unanimous invi- 
tation to become the pastor of the ‘“Lib- 
eral Christian Church” of East Wilton, 
N. H. 


“Beware of the bigotry of invention.” 

—The Music Herald speaks of the tardy 
rising on the part of the congregation at 
singing time, spoiling the first verse of 
the hymn, the clattering of books into the 
pew-racks, and the putting on of wraps 
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the little boy, “Another little J ion | which, in spite of unfavorable weather, 
have justified themselves, inasmuch as 
a sage of three-score years and ten. A | they have vitally interested a number of 
young men and women that otherwise 
would have been 
crowded, hurried city. 

—The March meeting of the Chicago 
Women’s Unitarian Association was held 
last week at the Third Church. The dis- 
cussion was devoted to church music, the 
leading pape 
V. Blake. 
the discussion brisk as usual. We hear 
that the pastor of the Third Church ven- 


unreached in this 


r being presented by Mrs. J. 
The attendance was large and 


tured to invade the sacred precincts, within 
which no man is allowed, and he came out 
alive, but not without paying the severe 
penalty of making a speech with no man 
to hear him. 


PHILADELPHIA.—The corner stone of 
the new building of the First Congrega- 
tional Society of Unitarian Christians, 
was laid with fitting ceremonies on Wed- 
nesday, March 25. The pastor, Rev. 
Joseph May, delivered an eloquent and 
impressive address, from which we quote 
a few sentences: 


“Following the traditions of our fathers 
and the ‘earnest convictions of our own 
minds, we build our church in that broad- 
ening faith called Unitarian. It shall stand 
a witness to our belief in the simplicity of 
the Divine Personality ; to the true humanity 
of the Holy Leader in divine things to whom 
all Christendom pays its various homage. 
It shall stand a witness to the naturalness of 
religion; to man’s unfettered access to 
God; to the rectitude of human nature, and 
the hopefulness of human destiny. It shall 
stand in token of a reverent, yet free, dis- 


and_rubbers while the last stanza is sung, 
as “‘ bad church manners.” 


ee 


Sr. Lovts.—The local branch of the _—The issue for March 19 contains a com- 
Women’s Unitarian Conference, at their | munication from Chicago telling how All 
meeting March 26, considered the sub- gouls Church bought its lot. 

ject: “Jesus Christ from a Unitarian! _ The Unitarian Society at Ithaca has 


Standpoint.”’ Their subject at the next | ealjed the Rev. Silas Farrington, of Man- 
meeting on the last Thursday in April, | chester, England. 


will be: “Hymn Writers of the Liberal 


Church.” Cuicaco.—The last of the Hershey Hall 


‘Sunday evening meetings, held March 22, 

Ga Oat eacah was devoted to the conideration of “Th 
of this place has lost one of its oldest and | Universal Ejements of Hetigion,” snd rep- 
' | resentatives of Jewish, Swedenborgian, 

truest friends, always at his place and @ | 1), vorsalist, Ethical Culture, Independ- 
generous contributor to its support. How | .7¢ and Unitarian churches were invited. 
dearly he loved it is indicated by the fore- | But strain of other work, or absence from 
thought which looked toward the contin- | town, prevented the attendance of all but 
uation of its support after his death by s the last three. A cordial letter was read 
generous provision in his will. from Rev. L. P. Mercer (Swedenborgian ), 
ToLEpo,—Dr, Chas. Cravens, formerly and addresses were made by Judge Booth, 
the Unitarian minister at this place, is | Dr. Thomas, and the editor of this paper. 
giving a series of twelve Sunday after- |The address of Dr. Thomas was conceived 
noo. lectures on ethical subjects. One, | in the finest spirit, and was a ringing, pro- 
on “A Plea for Humanity,” is before us | phetic note, hinting of the time when names 
published in full in a local paper, from | will be of less value than spirit, and deed 
which we clip the following: ‘A mother | more important than creed. The attend- 
was speaking to her little boy of one whom | ance was large and closed with enthusiasm 
he knew, telling him that a boy-baby had | a series of meetings which were made pos- 


come to her on Christmas day, “O!” said | sible by the generosity of the A, U, A , and 


cipleship to Jesus, and as a witness to His 
sacred thought that in love to man is shown 
true love to God, and in doing God’s will 
the truth of our religious faith. 

“But the essence of truth lies never in 
distinctions of statement, in any mere in- 
tellectual conception, but in spirit, in our 
actual relation to the great facts of being 
and principles of life. And so we build, 
not as Unitarians in theology merely, but 
as servants and lovers of God, lovers of 
truth, in heartiest sympathy with all others 
of every creed who have sought and still 
seek to serve God, to find and to spread His 
truth and to bring on His kingdom. 

% * * a * * # 

“The truth of God, I say again, has not 


been in men’s creed, but in their spirit. No 
difference from their honest thought can 


divorce my sympathy from the great men 
of the church who have been true to their 
light and faithful in the aim and temper of 
their lives. Though made a heretic by our 
brethren of the majority, I accept in my 
heart no outlawry. I believe that you and 
I stand here this day as the nearest present 
exponents of the simple religion which 
Jesus of Nazareth actually taught and 
lived. But in every holy soul, in every 
earnest life, bringing forth the fruits of 
righteousness, I see his follower. To all 
such, of every generation, and of every 
creed, my heart goes out in sympathy.” 
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UNITY. 


Women’s Western UNITARIAN Con- 
FERENCE.—The fourth quarterly meeting 
of the Board of Directors of the W. W. 
U. C. was held in the Channing Club 
Room, 135 Wabash ave., Chicago, on 
March 5, 1885. 

Present—Mrs. J. T. Sunderland in the 


emg 


ton, Mrs. W. C. Dow, Mrs. C. P. Woolley, | 


Miss F. T. Roberts, Mrs. F. Le Baron, | ports of the work done in the different 
Mrs. E. T. Leonard, (proxy for Mrs. 8. C. | states connected with the W. W. U. ©. be 
Ll. Jones), of Chicago; and Mrs. G. E. given at the annual conference; such 
reports to be limited to five minutes’ time 
each. State directors to be held respon- 
$115 instead of $173 as reported, had | sible for these reports. 

The Committee on Programme for the 
Church, Chicago; and that out of the | Annual Conference of W. W. U. C. is: 
Mrs. Sunderland, Mrs. Hilton, Miss Le 
On motion, it was decided “ That the | Baron. 


Gordon, of Milwaukee, Wisconsin. | 
Mrs. Woolley stated “That the sum of | 


been subscribed to the fund for All Souls 
$115, $58 had been paid.” 


treasurer of the W. W. U. C., pay the | 


E. A. West, of Chicago, was appointed to | 
fill one of the vacancies. 


land, Pa., was elected an honorary mem- 
ber of the W. W. U. C. 


vited to representthe W. W. U. ©. at the 
chair, Mrs. J. C. Hilton, Mrs. B. P. Moul- | platform meeting in St. Louis. 


Miss F. D. Priestley, of Northumber- 


On miotion, Mrs. Sunderland was in- 


On motion, it was decided “ That re- 


The Committee on Nomination of Offi- 


two organizations.” 


— —_ er — 


the aie of such officer be paid by the 
Adjourned to meet 
at four o’clock Pp. m., Tuesday, May 5, at 
St. Louis. J. V. BuAKE, 

Scribe. 
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LIBERAL BOOKS 


FOR SALE BY 


THE COLEGROVE BOOK COMPANY, 


135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


Channing’s Complete Works. Centen- 
nial edition (English). Paper, 848 pages. 
Number of copies limited. Net, 25 cents; 
by mail, postage prepaid . : 

Theodore Parker. A Disosares ot motte: rs 
pertaining to religion. With an Introduc- 
tion ed O. B. song crv Net, $1.20; by 


sum of $76 to the treasurer of All Souls | cers for the ensuing year is: Mrs. C. H. | mail . 


Church, Chicago.” 


§. Mixer, Mrs. E. T. Leonard, of Chicago, 


The report of the treasurer, Mrs. J. C. ‘TiL.; Mrs. C. J. Richardson, Princeton, 
“TL; Mrs. Eben Richards, Mrs. J. C. 


Hilton, was read and accepted: 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER FROM DECEMBER 4, 
1884, TO MARCH 4, 1885. 


Receipts. 


From Annual Memberships.................... % 
© FG cceccncssseccncasecccese cosees cecececccces « 
“* Unity Society at Geneseo, Ill ............ 
** a Friend in Unity Soc’y, Geneseo, Ill. 
** Ladies’ Soc’y., Ch. at Sheffield, Ill... 
** Industrial Soc’y., Ch. of the Messiah, 


a 


cr or ores 


Issss sssee 


‘** Mrs. Dr. Wakefield, Bloomington, Ill. 
“ The Society at Madison, Wy Edbsnccscscns 1 
‘* Donations for All Souls Ch. , Chicago. 7 


ee .cé.concedaboesbantotantecesareeseccecs cenenes = $190 00 | 
Disbursements. 


To Lord & Thomas ( Advertising Agents )..... $ 12 45 
Me |, Postage fOr SOCTOLATY ......000-cecececceeeeeeeeees 12 50) 
OF IIE iccciscnnenscenedpececesecs 1 16 
** Secretary's Salary .........ccccccoscrsscccceesssees 60 00) 
* Expressage and Advertising......-......ss00++ 5 00 
“ Merchandise (S. 8. Soc’y. ).....00.--. 2. 1 88 
o> I CEE decctncncuentueteskenbbbnndcdess: connote 2 00 
“ All Souls Church, Chicago .. 76 00 
‘Rent and Expenses of C. C. ‘Room, 135 
Wabash Ave., Chicago.........sssceseseesesees 
nn ne $ 235 49 


Estimated Indebtedness to May 1, 1885. 


For Salary of Corresponding Secretary...... $ 40 00 
Two Quarters’ Rent and Expenses of C. 


Ch, Beiiilleccccstcsesccencksenctenccnbonsntccccovsee + 109 00 
** Unity Mission (1884-5 ).........cccccccoccsessees 31 97 
‘““ All Souls Church, Chicago............. agesess 21 00 
‘** 25 Copies of Unrry for the Year......... - 37 50 


Printing, Stationery, CtC.......00 cee ceeeeees 30 00 


| Learned, of St. Leuis, Mo.; Mrs. Fayette 


Smith, of Cincinnati, Ohio; Miss Beals, 
of St. Paul, Minn. This committee to 
report at the annual meeting for the | 


election of officers. 


Mrs. G. E. Gorpon, 


Recording Secretary of W. W. U. C. 
WESTERN UNITARIAN CONFERENCE.— 


The reguiar meeting of directors of the 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


_ Western Conference was held on Tuesday, 
March 17, at Chicago. Present: Messrs. | 
Jones, Utter, Sunderland, Shorey, Ship- | 
pen, Thayer, Blake, Mrs. Felix. A letter 
was presented from the American Unita- 
rian Association, asking advice regarding 
the church at Monmouth, Ill. Referred 
to the secretary and to Illinois State Mis- 


sionary, with limited powers. The church | 


at Madison was discussed, and the follow- 
ing resolution adopted unanimously: 
‘That the sense of this board is that the 
understanding of the Madison church 
that they were to have $7,000 as a gift, 
ought to be carried out, provided that 
the church shall by that gift procure 
property absolutely free from debt, and 
provided that the usual guarantee be 


lal ait $ 268 47 | Siven that the property shall permanently 


Mrs. J. C. HILTon, 

Treasurer W. W. U. C 

The report of the corresponding sec- 
retary, Miss F. Le Baron, was read and 
accepted, which report will be given in 
full at the annual meeting of W. W. U.C. 
In response to inquiries from W. W. 
U. C., reports were sent by state Direc- 
tors from ten states, viz: Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Indiana, Fllinoia Michigan, Wis- 


Kansas, which reports will be given at 
the annual meeting of the W. W. U. C., 
at St. Louis in May. 

From the directors, Mrs. Henry Booth, 
of Chicago, and Mrs. J. C. Forbush, of 
Buffalo, resignations were accepted. Mrs. 
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be used for the purposes of a Unitarian 
society.”” Report of committee on our 
publishing interests was presented by Mr. 
Sunderland. Voted that Mr. Gannett be 
asked to present the report to the Confer- 
ence at St. Louis, with explanatory ad- 
dress. After much discussion, the follow- 
ing resolution was offered and seconded, | 


and then referred by vote to the full board | 


of directors at St. Louis: “ Resolved, that | «*« Jt should be noticed that in the Pras list we 
consin, Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri and | it is the sense of this board that the | have given, not the “‘publishers’ retail prices,” 


the much lower prices at which we will sell the 


interests of our denomination will be pro- 


between the W. U. C. and the A. U. A., | 
and to this end > pe genet - the| | Rev. Edward H. Hall, Minister of the 
secretary ot the also a West- | Parish, Cambridge, Mass. 
ern 8 ecretary of the A. U. eS and that | font. Book Co., 135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. Price, 


aie yf clad the World ~ “Matter and 
the World of Man. Selected from Notes of 
Mr. Parker’s unpublished Sermons, by 
Rufus Leighton. Net, $1; by mail......... 


Orville Dewey. New and complete edition 
of his works. 816 pages. Net, $1; by mafl.. 


Beliefs about the Bible. wd Minot J. Sav- 
age. Net, 80 cents; by mail.. 


The Morals of Evolution. By Minot J. 
Savage. Net, 80 cents; by mail............ 


What is the Bible. By J. T. Sunderland. 
es er ORE, WF is cee eccc 0dds tween 6642 


Christian History in its three great 
periods. By Joseph H. Allen’ I. Early 
Christianity. II. The Middle Age. III. Mod- 
ern Phases. Three volumes. Price per set, 
te, ST Ce I os Giana coca. o> 40e ¢ are hoe be 


Martin Luther. A study of the Reforma- 
tion. By Edwin D. Mead. Net, $1; by mail 


The Bible for Learners. Three volumes. 
Price per set, net, $4.80; by mail............ 


Poems of Sir John Bowring. A memo- 
rial volume, with memoir of the author. 
Cloth, gilt edges, 267 pages. Net, 70 cents; 
Ot EE hui cake nat eet halen ¢ age dhe wees dake 

Robert Collyer. Nature and Life. A vol- 
ume of sermons. Net, $1.20; by mail...... 

The Life That Now Is. A volume of 

sermons. Net, $1.20; by mail.............. 

The Simple Truth. A home book. 

18mo., full gilt. Net, 80 cents. By mail. 

The Doom of the Majority. By Samuel 
J. Barrows, editor of the Christian ee: 
Net, 50 cents; by mail.. 

Frances Power Cobbe. ‘Delvietn im 
0 Ba and other pare. Net, ane ~ 
yee 

The Peak in Seiten. 7 ontani e oft essays. 
Ss SE Rul sohh at S066 ekda emeenes 

James Freeman Clarke. The Ideas of 
the Apostle Paul. Net, $1.20; by mail.... 

Faith and Freedom, by Stopford A. 
Brooke. Wet, $1.20; by mail... ........ ces. 

Ezra Abbot, D.D. The Authorship of- the 
Fourth Gospel: External Evidences. Cloth, 
8vo., 104 pp. Net, 60 cents; by mail........ 

Ww. C. Gannett. A Year of Miracle. A 
Poem in Four Sermons. 18mo., cloth, full 
gilt. Net, 80 cents; by mail................ 


The same. ee cloth. Net, 40 cents; 
by mail........ 


H, M. Simmons, The ‘einai Oetniy 
or Creation Never Ceasing. 18mo., cloth, 
full gilt. Net, 80 cents; by mail.. 


| books to those calling in person or orde ring by mail. 
moted by a closer union and codperation Mail o» ders are especially solicited. 
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HE TWO TEMPTATIONS. A SERMON BY 


Published by Tax Coue- . 
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Everett Hale; No. 15, “The Two Temp- 
tations,” by Rev. E. H. Hall; No. 17, 
“The Jesus of History,” by Rabbi E. G, 


It will be noticed that Unrry is now | Hirsch; No. 18, ‘‘ Humanity Uplifted 

ublished every other Saturday instead Through Suffering,” by Rev. David Utter; 
P P y | No. 19, “Earthly Immortality,” by Rev. 
of the first and sixteenth of each month | R Herher Newton. 


as heretofore. It is expected that this 


chan se will enable us to keep more rigidly [From Dr. Robert Hamilton, proprietor of the well 


: : known ‘“* Medical Institute’ of Saratoga Springs. | 
to the P ublication date than formerly * | Messrs. Farwell & Rhines, Watertown, N. Y.—Gen- 
Rea invited ; iby. | tlemen: I procured some of your * Gluten Flour” 

; ders are cae to send in contribu | and used it in our Medical Institute, and am fully 
tions and news itemstoreach us not later satisfied that it is the best and healthiest food for 
: , . invalids and children of a nervous temperament 

than Monday of publication week. Notices | that Ihave had. I have for thirty years been testing 


: ; the coarser products of grain in my practice, an‘ I 
and paragraphs of special importance | find this “Gluten Flour” is the best that I have 


Announcements. 


. tried. Our patients like it and I shall! use it freely. 
only can be received as late as Tuesday _ Every family ought to have it. Yours truly, 


; . . “17 R. HamiItton, M.D, | 
morning, at which time the forms will | Send to Farwell & Rhines, proprietors, Watertown, | 
close. N. Y., for circulars. | 


| 
Dayton. Iowa, March 9th, 1885. | 


————$— 


WanteD—To purchase one copy each} Dr. Perro, Chicago. Dear Sir :—Please send me 
of the Unitarian Review for April, May another treatment of your oxygen. It has fully re- 


. lieved me of my Bronchial affection, and my health 
and J une, 1876. Address this office. | in general has been greatly improved, so that I feel 


like anew man. The fact is, your oxygen is a vital- 


: . _izer, the equal of which I have never seen. I can) 
We have received an acceptable article | recommend it to all sufferer# from throat or lung | 


entitled: “A Plea for the Fashionable | *ections, and to all that suffer from general de- 
a" - : bility. Yours respectfully, 
Minister.” If the author will entrust us 


Rev. 8. L. STAEBLER. 
with his or her identity, we shall be glad Enclose stamp addressed to Dr. Peiro, 85 Madison 
to publish it. 


Street, for book 120 pages, four colored plates and 
testimonials. 


KANKAKEE 


EAST US ah 


The quickest and BEST line from Chicago to La- 
Fayette, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Chata- 


nooga,Atlanta, Savannah, Augusta,Charles- 
Western Unitarian Conference. fon and all points in 


The ministers of churches in the West- | E'*T,ORIDA 


ern Unitarian Conference will confer a pein 

favor by sending at once to Unrry Office 5 

any church calendar (annual record of SOUTHEAST. 
church activities ) they have printed dur- For time tabi s and further particulars addregs J.C. 
ing the year. This to help the Publica- TUCKER, rang peemrestr Passenger Agent, 
tion Committee of the Conference, who | 17) **nco!Ph st. Chicago, Bl. 


wish to insert a word about such Parish] pAeE. 
Calendars in their report at the May ROSES OSE 
meeting. Please send to 

W. C. GANNETT, 


Untry Orrice, 135 Wabash Ave., 
Chicago. 


The series of papers, by J. V. Blake 
upon Sunday school methods, which ap- 
peared successively in the Christian Reg- 
ister during the winter, are now in - 
phlet form, and for sale by the West- 
ern Unitarian Sunday School Society. 
See advertisement. 


PLANTS | 
How to Preserve Flowers! 


Given as a Premium to Purchasers of Plants, Bulbs, 
etc. Catalogue free. 


“s ” ANTED—Lady Agents for ““QUEEN PRO- 

Sets of the “C. D. P. Ww TECTOR” daisy stocking and skirt support- 
Only eight complete sets of the first ee ag der ee nage wrens Po et oye _— 
. . . shie safety ts, sleeve pro rs, etc.; entirely 
BOT1OS of Unity Church Door Pulpit re- | new devices, unprecedented profits; we have 500 
main on hand. These will be sold at | agents making $100 monthly. Address with stamp, 


$1.50 per set, including postage, after E. H. CAMPBELL & Co., 9 So. May St., Chicago. 


which most of the numbers will not be Ww ANTED-—* good local and traveling 
obtainable in any form. agent, for sale of my ‘* Mam- 


. : moth’ Peach, *‘Jessica’’ Grape, etc. 500 acres under 
The following, however, can still be) cultivation. Steady work and good wages. Send for 


supplied at 5 cents each or 10 copies for | terms to J. A. SHaw, Nurseryman, Rochester, N. Y. 
25 cents: No. 3, “ Man’s Stewardship on ro 


this Earth,” by Dr. Rufus Ellis; No. 10, | EGLEGTIC pic‘and’casity used by any person, 
‘Why God’s Chosen are a Minority of | Agents wanted everywhere. DRESS CHART, 


the Minority,” by Rev. C. Van Worden; | * ¥. Watanr, Mendota, Ill. 
No. 11, “This World as a Temple,” b ‘ 
Rev. Charles G. Ames; No. 12, The PHONETIC SHORTHAND. INSTRUCTION. 


Price, $1 50. Special Instruction by mail, $6.00. 
Gospel of To-morrow,” by Rev. Edward i OSGOODBY, Publisher, Rochester, N. Y. 
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Something ‘New. 
For Architects, Photographers, 
Draughtsmen, Students, Men and 


Women, 
Waterproof Colors 


FOR COLORING 


Maps, Plans and Drawings, invaluable to Architects, 
Draughtsmen and Students. 


FOR COLORING 


Photographs, Cabinets, Ete. 


NO PREVIOUS KNOWLEDGE OF PAINTING REQUIRED. 


This Art is all the rage just now, and with these 
Colors any novice can, at the first attempt, by fol- 
lowing direction, produce the most beautiful flesh 
tints and coloring on photograph prints ofany de- 
scription, without removing the luster or injury to 
the surface. No Glass, Transferring or Transpa- 


_rency required. The Painting is on the surface. As 


a pastime or an accomplishment it has no equal in 
painting, lithographs, photographs or engravings. 
Nothing in the line of painting can at all compare 
with the pictures produced by this process. Witha 
little practice ‘you will find no difficulty in earning 
from $20 to $40 per week. You can teach others, or 
you can paint pictures to order. Ladies find much 
pleasure and profit in Coloring Photos for sale. 


A Complete Set of Materials, 8 Colors with full In- 
structions, $2. Satisfaction guaranteed, 


Address 


W. W. COOK & CO., 
Lock Box 36, Englewood, Ill. 


WORTH OF TESTED 


To any person sending us cents for one year’s 
subscription to the Rural Home, and 7 cts. to help 
pay tage, packing, etc., we will send the Ten 

ackets of choice Vegetable seeds named below 
free. We make this offer toinduce you to becomea 
regular subscriber to the Rural Home, and to test 
the value of our seeds (specially grown for our own 
use). Following are the seeds we offer: Early Oa- 
heart Cabbage, Imp, Blood Turnip Beet, Liv- 
ingston’s Perfection Tomato, New Italian 
Onion, Early White Turnip, Early Mon- 
tana Sugar Corn, New Perpetual ttuce, 
Premium Green Pea, Valparaiso Squash 
(new), Imp. Large Sugar Parsnip. Will send 
$1. worth of choice flower seeds if you prefer. We 
want every farmer and gardener in the U. 8. to give 
these seeds an honest and fair trial. They are war- 
ranted to be ofthe very best quality, true to name, . 
fresh and pure, and of the growth of 1884. Full di- 
rections for cultivating on every package. Address, 

H Philadelphia 


NEW TACOMA, 


Western terminus on the Pacific Coast of the great 
transcontinental Northern Pacific Railroad, and 


The Future Metropolis of the Pacific 
Northwest. 


A judicious place for investment. Money loaned 
readily at 1 per cent. and 1% per cent. per month. 
Section 2369 of Code of Washington Territory says, 
“Any rate ofinterest agreed upon by parties to a con- 
tract, specifying the same in writing, shall be valid 
and legal.” Information cheerfully given to those 
who will enclose 4 cents for reply. Address ALLEN 
C. MASON, Real Estate Broker, New Tacoma, W. T. 


66 de eases 
Cutler” DESK. 
e BEST Desk in the Worid--Sole 
West’n Ag’t WM. HAYDEM, dealer 
in OFFICE Furniture & Fittings of 
all kinds, 198 WABASH-AV.,Chicago 
Treated and cured without the knife. 
F ANCER Book on treatment sent free. Address 
F. L. POND, M.D.,Aurora, Kane Co., lll. 


UNITY. 


THE INDEX. 


Radical Journal which discusses live issues, and 
A treats every subject with directness and fear- 
jess independence, from the modern liberal point of 
view. 


EDITORS: 
W.J.POTTER. - - B.F. UNDERWOOD. 


Among the contributors are: Felix Adler, T. W. 
Higginson, D. A. Wasson, John W. Chadwick, Mrs. 
Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Moncure D. Conway, 
George Jacob Holyoake, ©. D. B. Mills, W. D. Gun- 
ning, F. E. Abbott, F. M. Holland, Felix L. Oswald, 
Robert C. Adams, W. Sloane Kennedy and Hudson 
Tuttle. 

The Index isa paper for those who want a first- 
class radical Free-thought Journal that is abreast 
of the times; that criticises theories and systems 
boldly, yet endeavors to bring out whatever is good 
and true in them all; that advocates the total sepa- 
ration of Church and State, and equal and exact 
justice for all, irrespective of religious beliefs; that 
aims to foster a nobler spirit and quicken a higher 
purpose in society and in the individual; to substi- 
tute catholicity for bigotry, humanitarianism for 
sectarianism, rational religious thought for dogma- 
tiem and ecclesiasticism, and to make the welfare of | 
humanity here and now the aim of all private and 
public activities. : 


ANEW ERAIN EDUCATIONAL JOURNALISM! 


oS *“ 
— —— 


The Invex threatens to be a serious rival of The 
Nation, or rather to supersede it altogether, now that 
the latter paper is only the annex of the Post.—The 
Examiner (New York). 


_— -— —-— + 


1882. 


An Independent Journal 


Terms: $3,00 per year. Specimen copies sent 
free. Address, and make all orders and drafts pay- 


able to 
B. F. UNDERWOOD, 
44 Boylston 8+., 
Boston, Mass. 


THE SECRET OF THE EAST: 


The Origin of the Christian Religion 
and the Significance of its 
Rise and Decline. 


By FELIX L. OSWALD, M.D. 
Published by The Index Association. 


Handsomely bound in cloth. Price, $1. 


fairs that kept pace with the rapid development of 
the material resources of the Western States after 
the close of the civil war, there came to be felt 
among far-seeing educators and thinkers scattered 
through that immense region a growing necessity 
for an educational journal, of such high character 
that it should command universal respect, and of 
such breadth of scope that it should include the 
discussion not only of purely pedagogical questions 
but also of all those varied branches of human 
thought and activity that have entered into the mak- 
ing of the great and influential portion of our 
country of whose progress it should thus become 
in a true and peculiar sense the constant index, and 
that so have contributed directly to the growth and 
character of the nation itself. 4 
It was not, however, until a comparatively recent | 


: 


day—for the various school journals of the different 


“The work covers a great amount Of critical and 
historical ground independently of the Buddhistic 
analogies ; it is in fact a vigorous, uncompromising 
outline of Christian history, with all the weakness 
and wickedness mercilessly dragged into daylight. * 
* The case tthe Christian Church is a mar- 
vellously strong one. The superstitions and miser- 
ies of mediwvalism, the woes, tortures, burnings, 
rackings and brutalities accomplished in the name of 
Christianity, are set in blackest array. The Nature- 
worship of the pagan Greeks and Romans is set in 
contrast. Nor is Dr. Oswald very generous in admis- 
sion of improvement in contemporary Christianity. 


To him, it is a hurtful supernaturalism, impeding 


science, diffusing pessimism, promoting hypocrisy, 
and repressing the physical nature. His book is 
remarkably well written, brilliantly concise in style, 
and, aside from its special theories, of considerable 
scientific and historic value.”’— Boston Evening 
Transcript. 


Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. Ad- 
oo 5B. F. UNDERWOOD, 44 Boylston street, Boston, 
ass, 


Evolution 2 Religion, 


BY JOHN FISKE. 


“The Gem of the Addresses ’”’ at the Her- 
bert Spencer Banquet in New York. 


Published in tract form by the Free Religious 


Association. Price 5 ects.; sent by mail, 6 cts.; 


ten for 35 cts.; one hundred for $2.50. Buy it for 


distribution. Address 


FREE RELIGIOUS ASSOCIATION, 
44 Boylston Street, Boston, 


States are not to be considered in this connection— | 
that this wide-spread feeling, encouraged by the | 
active measures of the President and leading pro- | 
_fessors of the University of Michigan, took definite 
and forcible shape in the inauguration, now some 
four or five years ago, of the movement to establish, | 
at Ann Arbor, the educational centre of the West, | 
a journal of this character, that should reflect the > 
maturest thought on educational, philosophical, | 
scientific, historical, political, financial, social, | 
literary, and artistic questions of current moment. | 
But while the unusual facilities for carrying for- 


tains its position thereon with such courteous 
liberal and scholarly thinkers. 
catholic, but its convictions are decided. 


Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


- 
7 


Sm 
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You have struck a note of dignity, earnestness, 


Jairness, and cleanness that places your paper above 
all American educational journals known to me.— 
Prin. Samuet Tuurser, A. M. (Bcston). 


—- 


PROSPECTUS OF THE FORTNIGHTLY 


SINDEA- 


OF 


1355. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE ARTS: 


of Liberal Education. 


Under the editorial direction of ALEXANDER WincHELL, Cuartes K. Apams, and 
Wiiu1amM H. Payng, professors in the University of Michigan, and Cuar.es H. J. Dou 
GLAS, instructor in the University of Wisconsin. 

With the remarkable activity in educational af- | ward such an enterprise afforded by the presence and 


influence of this great home of learning, as well as 
the conviction existing in many quarters that there 
should be some recognized medium of communica- 
tion between the leading thinkers throughout the 
country and an institution of so great influence 
in molding the education of the West, furnished 
powerful incentives to the choice of the seat of the 
University of Michigan for the founding of such a 
journal, and ultimately led to the selection of three 
of its editors from the faculty of that institution, yet 
it was clearly foreseen that, in order to the highest 
degree of success, there must be perfect freedom 
for the editors in the expression of their convic- 


tions, and the opportunity of an unprejudiced hear- 


ing for every school of thinkers. 

The first number of the InpEXx was published in 
Ann Arbor in September, 1882, and was received 
with favor by educators and the press. The class to 
whom a paper of high scholarship appeals is small 
compared with the number of supporters of even 
the most mediocre of the “ popular’? journals; yet 
the growth of the Inpex has been encouraging from 
the very first. It has been twice enlarged, and has 
been extended from twelve to twenty-five issues a 
year. Its absorption last year of one or two excellent 
State educational papers materially enlarged its 
permanent public, and the character of its subject- 
matter, contributed by recognized authorities in 
their several fields of thought, has already given 
the INDEX a national reputation and influence. 


*,* The InpEx discusses questions of the day with such conservative freedom, and main- 


independence, that it appeals strongly to all 


Its scope is broad, but its aim is definite; its spirit is 


*,* The publishers solicit the subscription of every person interested in the continued suc- 
cess of an independent exponent of liberal culture, of such distinctive breadth and sound- 
ness as hitherto have not been characteristic of any American educational journal. 


$2.50 per Year (Twenty-Five Numbers.) 
INDEX PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


Single copies, {0 cents. 


Madison, Wisconsin. 


It deals not only with questions of pure scholar- 
ship, but with many of the issues of the day, in a 
spirit of the highest intelligence. — The Christian 
‘Union (New York), 


_, 


The InpEX is rapidly becoming the recognized 
medium of communication between the leading 
thinkers of our country.—Jewish Messenger (New 


| York). 
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UNITY. 


The Exchange Cable. 


Wooing and Wedding. 
WOOING. 


At last I spoke. O faint and sweet 
As a strain of distant song 
Was the smile that just touched mouth 
and eyes, 
As we two passed along 
Through sun and shade of yonder glade, 
Where early violets throng. 
It’s “ O love, my true love, 
And will you be my wife? 
Love like mine for you, love, 
Ends not even with life!” 


A sigh, a glance, a rosy blush, 
A softly whispered “‘ Yes” — 
And it seemed that all the joy of heaven 
Came down my soul to bless, 
In that first bliss of warm troth-kiss 
When lips to fond lips press. 
“ And O love, my true love, 
Be but true to me, 
As I to you, love, 
Evermore will be.”’ 


“ Sweet, sweet, sweet!” the wild birds 
trilled, 
A-building their tiny nest, 
And “ Sweet, sweet,” the brown bee hum- 
med 
As it swung on a clover crest, 
And “Sweet,” sighed low a summer 
wind 
As it swooned on the rose’s breast. 
And * O love, my true love, 
Strong are Time and Death, 
- But love like mine for you, love, 
They cannot change!’’—he saith. 


WEDDING. 


The soul, as Eastern Legends tell, 
Was once by Allah rent in twain, 
Made male and female, sent to dwell 
On earth: to taste of bliss and pain, 


To know both liberty and law, 
To love, to reason, to transgress— 
To learn all lessons that should draw 
It nearer Divine Perfectness. 


To some—for He is good—’tis given 
To find this kindred half below; 
But other some, on this side heaven, 


Only divided life may know. 


In wedlock meeting, every soul __ 
Its other self again doth find— 

The rounded life, the perfect whole, 

The image of the omniscient Mind. 


And hand in hand the wedded pair 

Go forth to till the Earth anew, 
To make the home-place builded there 
The Eden their first parents knew. 


Helpmates—help-meet in every strife 
To bear the burden laid on each. 
The answer to the problem Life 

Not one alone, but two may reach. 


He learning of her moods at length 
To temper still his harshest thought; 
She finding in his quiet strength 
The rest her weaker nature sought; 


Bearing, forbearing, day by day 
Serving each other, strong to bless 

And aid and comfort; so each may 
Learn the divine unselfishness. 


The little jars, the petty strife, 
In love that casteth out reproach 
Are lost at length: the higher life 
Their spirits step by step approach. 


The two as one move ever—even 
As those the poet-mystic hailed, 
When to his vision rapt the heaven 
Of wedded spirits was unveiled. 


“T saw” (he saith) “ an angel strong 
And bright, approaching; but anear, 
When it alighted and erelong 
Rolled back the enfolding atmosphere, 


‘‘ Behold! I saw beside me stand 
Not one, but two, the perfect whole, 
The wedded spirit—hand in hand 
The Man-soul and the Woman-soul!”’ 
Alice Williams Brotherton. 


Poem and Dogma. 


"Twas Schliemann back from Troy, 
With relics bronze and gold: 
Where other eyes saw violets, 
His saw the city old. 


And, fondling a brown skull,— 
‘‘ My learned friend,”’ said he, 
“Tells me that this a maiden’s was, 
In Troy beyond the sea; 


‘And from these angles here 
Of brow and cheek-bone fine, 
He judges that my maiden was 


| A creature quite divine,” 


“Ah, yes!” he added low, 
“ Virchow was right just there, 
For all the maidens of old Troy 
Were beautiful and rare!”’ 


By summer chance we met, 
And sat in chatting mood: 

One said, ** How noble Jesus’ word 
In that Beatitude!”’ 


“ Ah, yes!” chimed in a friend, 
“ You speak it truly there, 
For all that Jesus said or was, 

Was right beyond compare.” 


“And Paul,” said one, “was wrong; 
How far from light he trod!”’— 

“ But then you know, my lady chirped, 
“Tis all the Word of God!” 


The artlessness the same! 
But why should tears half-start 
Over the fabled beauty gone,— 
Poem of German heart; 


While, with half-angry thought, 
I smile away the creed 

Of fabled beauty they would fain 
Persuade me that I need? 


Augry! who know their creeds 
Were poems too,—that died; 

That all the world’s old dogmas are 
Its poems petrified! 


W. C. Gannett. 
1881. 


**,The above verses are from advance 
sheets of the forthcoming volume of Unity 


poems. See prospectus on the second page of 
cover in Untry of March 7. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


BY J. VILA BLAKE. 


A little pamphlet of some 60 pages, full of helpful 
suggestions regarding working methods for Sunday 
Schools. Such a collection of valuable hints, derived 
from years of practical experience, makes a most 
desirable handbook for all who are working in Sun- 
day Schools. Price 15 cts. 


Published by 


The Western Unitarian Sunoay Scuoor Society, 
135 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


HE MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
begins the next Academic Year September 29. 
The main purpose of the institution is to prepare 
young men for the Unitarian M . There is 
no charge for tuitidn, room-rent or use of library, 
and all necessary expenses are very moderate, For 
full particulars apply to 
Rev. A. A. LIVERMORE, President, 
Meadville, Peun. 


| peter HILL SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES 


GREENFIELD, MASS. . 
Prepares for College. Selene, Axt, Music. Beau- 


tiful and healthful location. Established in 1869. 
JAS. C. PARSONS, Principal, 


